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A CHARACTER. 


CHANGELESS, but not of one dull monotone, 
Ever the same, yet thou dost ever change ; 
Not harsh or strange 
Thy modulations ; he can well arrange, ° 

Who holds possession of the opening key 
And turns it readily, — 
He truly readeth thee, and he alone. 


Like a fair landscape is thy noble mind, 
Whose features are the same by night and 
day : 
Shadows may stray 
Across its breadth ; or gleams of sunshine 
play 
First here, then there, till he who watches 
seems 
In a fair land of dreams ; 
Yet the grand outlines still remain defined. 


Or like to some great work of Music’s art 

Whose leading thoughts pre-eminence sus- 

tain, 

And all in vain, 

Rich varying harmonies the soul enchain, 
Now subtly soft, then sharply clear and pure, 
Still the main thoughts endare, 

Returning homewards whence they made their 
start. 


So in thy moods, through every seeming change 
Flows a sustained and perfect melody, 
Whether it be 
Joyful and bright, or moving solemnly ; 

There is a unity which reigns complete, 
Calm, restful, perfect, sweet, 

And all is as it must be, nothing strange ! 

— Fraser’s Magazine. 


MORNING DEW. 


Tue dewdrops vanish one by one, 
That seem to glisten everywhere, 

Drawn by the kisses of the sun 
Into the thirsty lap of air : 

They vanish, and they do not die, 

Although the thirsty road be dry. 


The dew at night will fall in vain 
On broken herbage by the way; 
The dew will change to gentle rain, 
And waken far-off flowers to May : 
Yet herbs and flowers in every sky, 
In every land, are born to die. 


The pleasant thoughts of dawning youth 
Are parched away by toil and care, 
And leave the dusty road of truth, 
The trodden path of duty bare : 
And yet our pleasant thoughts are true, 
Although they pass like morning dew. 





A .CHARACTER. — SONG. — MORNING DEW. 


They pass from us, their light is shed 
On broken works of weary hands ; 
They pass from us, their sweetness fed 
Some nobler toil in happier lands : 
Yet every man beneath the sun 
Doth all his deeds to be undone. 


Our pleasant thoughts are like the dew, 
One half of heaven, one half of earth ; 
» They seem to die, but they renew 
The sacrament of their sweet birth : 
But fruitful plants and deeds of men 
Are earth, and turn to earth again. 


In thirsty fields of barren air 
The dew is born to fall in vain ; 
Our thoughts go up to heaven, and there 
They change to mists of golden rain, 
Whereof the fourfold fountain-head 
In Paradise is alway fed. 


Our thoughts, that seem to come and go, 
Abide indeed in God on high ; 

For He ordains to water so 
The only tree that does not die : 

And angels in its shadow sit ; 

But who is he shall eat of it ? 


G. A. SIMCOX. 
— Good Words. 


SONG. 


My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o’er ; 

Glad mounting larks by whom is given, 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


My hopes are violets that steal 

To sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o’er thee playful wheel, 

And track thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hours, with thee and happiness. 


My songs are bees that to the rose 
Of thy dear beauty murmuring cling ; 
Where’er thy May of gladness glows, 
They hovering boom on happy wing ; 
Thy flush of sweets, how can they see 
Nor murmur joy and love to thee ! 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 

ung over thee, their world, by night ; 
— is one warm summer’s noon 

hat clasps thee in its throbbing light ; 
All my glad moments can but be 
Moths, lured by.thy sweet . x to thee. 

. C. BENNETT. 
— St. James’s Magazine. 


























BARON 
From The Edinburgh Review. 


1. Memoirs of Baron Bunsen. By FRAN- 
ces Baroness von BunsEN. Drawn 
chiefly from Family Papers. 2 vols. 
8vo. London: 1868. 


2. God in History; or, the Progress of 
Man’s Faith in a Moral Order of the 
World. By the late Baron BuNsEN, 
LL.D. Translated from the German 
by Susanna WINKWORTH; with an 
Introductory Letter by the Dean of 
Westminster. Vols. 1. and Il. 8vo. 
London : 1868. 


No biography is so attractive and enter- 
taining as that which revives our own rec- 
ollections of earlier life in relating the life 
of another, and reflects, as in a mirror, the 
seattered images of the persons we have 
known, the events we have witnessed, and 
the feelings we have shared. It is in this 
shape that we are first enabled to approach 
the unwritten history of our own times, and 
to throw a bridge across the chasm which 
divides the present from the past. The 
generations which follow us will, no doubt, 
be as curious as we are ourselves, to retrace 
the habits and opinions of their predeces- 
sors, and to reconstruct by the aid of me- 
moirs the phase of society in which our lot 
has been cast. ‘The reader of the present 
day is better acquainted with the contem- 
poraries of Saint-Simon or Horace Wal- 
pole than he can be with the personages 
who figured in the reign of George IV. or 
in the earlier years of Queen Victoria; 
because on them the sun of history has 
scarcely risen, and we grope our way to a 
knowledge of events almost contemporary 
by the uncertain light of personal recollec- 
tions. Long before the secret course of 
those events can be fully disclosed, all those 
who took a part io them must be removed 
from the scenes of active life. 

It is therefore a piece of rare for- 
tune when the correspondence of a man, 
who was familiarly acquainted with all the 
eminent persons of his time, and who shared 
with the keenest relish in all its emotions, 
can be published within ten years of the pe- 
riod in which he lived. Baron Bunsen was 
pre-eminently suchaman. He was endowed 
by nature with the warmest and broadest 
sympathies. His knowledge was vast and 
varied ; to no field of intellectual research 
was he a stranger ; all languages, both dead 
and living, were as familiar to him as his 
own; all history, from the mystic annals of 
the Shepherd Kings of Egypt to the dilpo- 
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matic transactions of his own day, lay spread, 
like a map, before him. His sense of art 
was cultivated and refined. His favourite 
studies led him to explore the recesses of 
theological and metaphysical lore. He was, 
so to s , the child and intellectual heir 
of Niebuhr — the bosom friend of Arnold, 
Hare, Maurice, Schnorr, Mendelssohn, the 
late King of Prussia, Prince Albert, and a 
host of other remarkable men. He filled, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, the high post 
of Prussian Minister, first at the Court of 
Rome, afterwards at the Court of England, 
where he conducted the affairs of his gov- 
ernment with signal zeal, and took no in- 
considerable share in the affairs of Europe. 
He was in one sense cosmopolitan, for all 
the active years of his life were spent in 
foreign countries: no diplomatist ever iden- 
tified himself more closely with the in- 
terests and the society of the states to 
which he was accredited; and none was. 
ever more cordially adopted by England, 
to which he in a manner belonged by his 
marriage, by his strong Protestant convic- 
tions, and by his love of freedom. But, on 
the other ben he remained throughout 
pre-eminently and intensely German; his 
prodigious literary attainments, his powers 
of study amidst all the distractions of po- 
litical life, his modes of thought,. his bold- 
ness in speculation, and his style, would 
have made him one of the first of German 
Professors, if he had not been a considera- 
ble German Statesman. His faith in Ger- 
many was unshaken by many abortive 
schemes and many severe disappointments. 
Frequently in Germany his name was tra- 
duced and his purposes misrepresented by 
a host of enemies, jealous of his extraordi- 
nary success in life. But he knew that his 
passion for the greatness and glory of his 
country would outlive their hostility; and 
he swerved never from the great design he 
had marked out for himself to promote the 
union of the German nation, to consolidate 
by free institutions the future power of 
the German State, and to infuse into his 
countrymen a spirit of action, commensu- - 
rate to their achievements in literature, 
science, and art. To many, no doubt, even 
in Germany, these volumes will first demon- 
strate how true a German in heart and 
life was Christian Karl Bunsen. The po- 
litical efforts which he made were often not 
successful; and he died with the melan- 
choly conviction that their failure was 
chiefly attributable to the unstable charac- 
ter of a Sovereign who had been his bene- 
factor and his triend. Other days, other 
men, other results, have since changed the 
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aspect of Germany for better or for worse ; 
but in this, the hour of Prussia’s triumph, 
let it not be forgotten that no one ever 
laboured more zealously for her ascend- 
ancy than Bunsen—an ascendancy not 
based on military preponderance alone, 
but on the consent of a united people. 

These volumes, however, by no means fur- 
nish complete materials for the life of Bun- 
sen, either as a thinker or as a politician. 
The record of his literary labours and opin- 
ions must be sought in his voluminous works. 
The record of his political life is to be found 
in his private correspondence with Frederic 
William IV., and in his official communica- 
tions with the Prussian Government, of 
which no use could here be made, The 
work before us is of a more private and per- 
sonal character. It purports to be a Me- 
moir drawn from family papers. It has 
been compiled by Baroness Bunsen, his 
widow — the constant helpmate of all his la- 
bours and successes — whose simple-hearted 
affection gave him a start in Fife, whose 
character and judgment considerably influ- 
enced his conduct and opinions, and who 
survives to relate what he was to herself and 
her family. Such a biography lays no claim 
to literary elegance. it is written in a 
homely style, which bears frequent marks of 
German habits of thought and of the Ger- 
man idiom. But it is all the more genuine 
and true. It is the picture of the honoura- 
ble and useful life of a man enthusiastically 
attached to all that is good and great. And 
Bunsen’s own letters, which form the most 
important and considerable portion of the 
whole work, are undoubtedly of the highest 
interest. 

Bunsen was a man of a sanguine and ex- 
citable temperament. He had nothing of 
the torpor-which is sometimes ascribed to 
the Teutonic race. His studies and his 
learning never fettered his imagination ; and 
his experience as a diplomatist and a man 
of the world never taught him that caution 
and reserve which belong to worldly wisdom. 
He threw himself with passionate ardour 
- into every subject which interested his mind. 

His sympathy was excited by men of the 
most varied characters and by researches in 
the most opposite directions. His confidence 
was easily won, either by an appeal to. his 
generous nature, or by an idea which capti- 
vated his intelligence ; the consequence was 
that he was frequently deceived in his 
judgment of men and frequently deluded in 

is judgment of events. Like all optimists, 


he was surrounded by flattering shadows, 
which he sometimes mistook for realities ; 
and life to him was embellished with all the 
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colours of youthful imagination. One of his 
oldest friends at Rome, M. Jankoffsky, said 
of him, ‘ I never knew such another child of 
fifty!’ and this childlike disposition formed 
one of the charms of his character, though 
it often led him into mistakes and weakened 
the force of his conclusions. These pecu- 
liarities rendered him the most genial of men 
in domestic life, and they gave a singular 
animation to his conversation and his corre- 
spondence. Had he been more addicted to 
severe habits of reasoning, had he been more 
capable of discriminating the real and the 
certain from the creations of the mind, he 
would doubtless have occupied a higher 
Es in science and literature, he might 

ave rendered more practical services to the 
government of his country. He felt his own 
unfitness for administrative work, and he 
was wont to compare himself to one who 
should watch before the mast to point out 
the course of the vessel and mark the signs 
of the times, though he acknowledged that 
he was unfit to grasp the helm. But the 
defects which in some measure disqualified 
him from the sterner duties of life, and which 
led him to consume a vast amount of intel- 
lectual power in fanciful speculation,. only 
rendered him the more agreeable as a com- 
panion. It isin this capacity we have here 
to deal with him. We shall not attempt to 
review his writings, or pass a judgment on 
his theological opinions or his archzological 
labours. We shall not dissect his political 
career, which was crossed by many disap- 
Py But in all the social relations 

e@ was @ man whom it was impossible to 
know without affection or to watch without 
admiration. 

‘ For me,’ said Bunsen, writing to one of 
his sons in 1847, ‘ God ordained from earliest 
childhood a rigorous training, through pov- 
erty and distress; I was compelled to fight 
my way through the world, bearing nothing 
with me but my own inward consciousness, 
and the firm determination to live for m 
ideal aim, disregarding all else as insignifi- 
cant.’ This description of his earlier condi- 
tion and his later achievements is not ex- 
aggerated. Born in 1791 at Corbach in an 
obscure Westphalian Principality — bred in 
poverty, by parents who appear to have had 
neither the means nor the ability to contrib- 
ute in the slightest degree to his education 
or progress in life—left from the earliest 
age to make his own way by the astonishing 
vigour of his intellect and the attractive 
= of his nature, Bunsen’s success in 
the world was his own work. He was, no 
doubt, fortunate in his friendships, in his 
mafriage, and in the affectionate patronage 
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of his future Sovereign. But these connex- 
ions were formed by his own merits. And 
when in after life he rose by speedy steps to 

itions of extraordinary brilliancy, it must 

said to his honour, that he retained the 
same unshaken reliance on that beneficent 
Providence which he daily acknowledged as 
the author of all these blessings, and he pre- 
served in his relations to the great and pow- 
erful of this world the same independence 
. character which marked his entrance upon 

e. 

His father, Henry Charles Bunsen, had 
served in a regiment of natives of Waldeck 
under the Dutch flag. He retired to his 
birthplace with a small military pension. 
He had no other means of subsistence than 
the produce of a few acres of land and the 
hard earnings derived from copying legal 
documents. These were so ater that it ap- 
pears that his whole emoluments from this 
source in twenty-one years amounted to no 
more than 3,000 dollars. Christian Charles 
Josias Bunsen, his illustrious son, was the 
child of a second marriage, which he con- 
tracted in 1790 with a young woman, Who 
appears to have served in the family of the 
Countess of Waldeck, on the small stipend 
of 19 florins. From such parents Bunsen 
had no patrimony to expect, and in fact he 
passed through life, it would seem, without 
property, except what he derived from his 
marriage to Miss Waddington, and from his 
official emoluments. He was at all times 
singularly indifferent to money, and though 
he suffered acutely at times from the ab- 
sence of that independence which property 
secures fo a man, he never ou himself 
to doubt that the wherewithal would some- 
how or other be provided. Contrary to the 
ordinary experience of mankind, his confi- 
dence in this respect was not disappointed, 
although there is something melancholy in 
the contrast between his position as a Prus- 
sian Minister, the favourite associate of 
— and nobles, keeping open one of the 

st houses in London, and the narrow con- 
dition of his private circumstances. With a 
family of ten children to be provided for, 
and an office dependent on the will of a ca- 
pricious Court, we find the amiable author- 
ess of this work grudging herself a new gown 
or a ticket to the play, whilst she lived sur- 
rounded by all the splendour of the highest 
society. 

In 1798 Bunsen was admitted to the 
grammar-school of Corbach, where he re- 
mained eight years, and already began to 
display extraordinary abilities. Before he 
was sixteen he had acquired the English 
and French languages, and when he re- 
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moved to the University of Marburg, with 
a purse of 50 dollars in his pocket, and 
afterwards to. Gottingen, his proficiency in 
the classics was such that it at once procured 
for him the paternal interest of Heyne. At 
Marburg he had intended to study for the 
Church, and indeed once preached a sermon 
in the church dedicated to St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary in that city. This was the germ 
of the theological studies which were the 
ruling passion of his life. But Gottingen 
undoubtedly offered superior advantages, 
and by the use he made of them he was 
soon enabled to earn a livelihood as an ex- 
tra teacher in the gymnasium there. He- 
brew had been added to his Greek, and he 
taught both tongues with credit in the 
schools before he was twenty-one. In the 
same year he published his first work in 
Latin, an ‘ Essay on the Athenian Law of 
Inheritance,’ for which he received a prize 
of 25 ducats, and the University of Jena 
conferred upon him the diploma of a Doctor 
of Philosophy. The following reflections, - 
addressed to a friend, at this early period 
of his life, are remarkable from so young a 
man : — 


BUNSEN. 


‘It has become clear to me how much a man 
has need to possess of ethical foundation in 
himself to be able to assimilate the results of 
study, so as to preserve them in active life; 
and I am glad of the warning suggestion as 
being aware of increasing agitation within, al- 
though circumstances demand steadiness of 
opinion and quick decision. Often does it seem 
to me as if my endeavours were absurd and 
must prove vain, as though 1 had done wrong 
in attempting to sail through the storms of life 
in the leaky barque of learned research, or in 
having armed myself with knowledge as a 
heavy staff, good perhaps for the purpose of re- 
moving some stone of offence, or of striking 
down some mad dog infesting the rough path, 
but not of force to secure arriving at the mark, 
for the sake of which all the labour had been 
undertaken. In this temper of mind labouring 
and striving become hateful, and I would rath- 
er flee away into the quietest corner of the 
most insignificant village in order to seek that 
which is wanting to me. Wherefore all this 
learning and teaching, listening and searching 
out what serves not to that end? and why in 
this place of all others, where men are so quict- 
ly merging their whole being into learning, as 
though it were their means of regeneration ? 
In cheerful moments, on the contrary, I resolve 
manfully to fight my way through, looking for- 
wards and keeping the aim in view, which is to 
understand myself and the age, and to appre- 
hend what may be the prime need of each; to 
minister according to my ability to that need ; 
to separate what ought to be passed over or 
annihilated ; to begin ab Jove ; to climb in the 
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blossoming time of life the heights of human 
intelligence, and search out the landmarks of 
its first achievements : — then to start into active 
life. With this view, I prefer rémaining here, 
to be enabled to direct my course whithersoever 
the right opportunity may point out, but not 
lose myself in mere erudition.’ (Vol. i. pp. 
30, 31.) 


Amongst the group of remarkable men 
who formed, at the University of Gottingen, 
friendships with Bunsen, destined to end 
only with their lives, and who early recog- 
nized his intellectual pre-eminence, two had 
a marked influence on his subsequent career. 
The first was Mr. Astor, a son of the well- 
known American merchant, who had been 
sent to Germany for his education. Bunsen 
had at that time conceived a vast plan of 
study, in the prosecution of which he pro- 
sey to establish himself for some years in 

ritish India, where he might, if fate had so 
willed it, have trodden in the footsteps of 
Jones and Colebrooke, or anticipated the 
labours of Rosen and Max Miiller. Mr. As- 
tar encouraged this scheme, on condition 
that he should go to India by the way of the 
United States! He also took Bunsen to 
Paris, where he plunged with ardour into 
the study of Arabic and Persian under M. 
Sylvestre de Sacy.. The two friends were 
afterwards to visit Italy together. This 
plan, however, was interrupted by the sud- 
den recall of Astor to America, and Bunsen 
found himself alone at Florence, with no 
very distinct course of life before him. He 
often reverted in after life, when he revisited 
Florence in very different circumstances, to 
this painful crisis of his youth. But help 
wasat hand. He formed an advantageous 
connexion with a Mr. Cathcart, an English 
gentleman who read with him at Florence. 
And soon afterwards he joined his other 
college friend Brandis at Rome, where 
Brandis had just been appointed Secretary 
to the Legation, of which Niebuhr was the 
head. 

In one of his letters he speaks with satis- 
faction of the ‘connection with Mr. Cath- 
cart, which I look upon as one of the most 
fortunate occurrences of my life;’ and he 
exults in the enjoyment of ‘ Rome, with 
all its treasures, still the capital of the 
world ;’ and of the society of Niebuhr, 
‘equally sole of his kind with Rome; 
him alone I can acknowledge as my lord 
and master, because his instructions, and his 
personal excellence in every respect, as well 
as in that of learning, stand highest in esti- 
mation among all the men I know ; he is es- 
sentially the person to form me into a thor- 
ough man and citizen of my country: more- 
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over, as regards the realisation of my plans 
to become a Prussian, he is equally the man.’ 

These occurrences, apparently fortuitous, 
had a decisive effect on Bunsen’s life. Once 
planted on the soil of Rome and under the 
eye of Niebuhr, the | eee of his future 
existence became fixed and definite. There 
is, he exclaims to his sister, ‘ but one Rome 
and one Niebuhr ’— the hour and the man 
were alike propitious to his intellectual cul- 
ture and to his advancement in life. Nie- 
buhr, on his side, was not slow to discover 
the powers of his young friend: he shortly 
afterwards caused him to be attached to the 
Prussian Mission, in which Bunsen eventu- 
ally succeeded Brandis as Secretary, and 
Niebuhr himself as Minister: and, thus re- 
lieved from the pressure of anxieties of 
every kind, just as he reached the age of 
five-and-twenty, Bunsen completed his 
achievements in that memorable year by 
falling in love with Miss Waddington, a 
young English lady of good family and for- 
tune, who returned his affection, and shortly, 
under the auspices of Niebuhr, became his 
wife. Never was there a more romantic, 
or, we hasten to add, a happier marriage. 
We are not surprised at Miss Waddington’s 
choice. Bunsen was at that time in all the 
splendour of manly beauty — his heart and 
imagination warm — his intelligence kindled 
with a flame of knowledge and of noble de- 
sires — with the promise of a glorious and 
useful life before him. A few days after his 
marriage, he poured forth the full sense of 
his gratitude and his hopes to Almighty God 
in the following private prayer, which em- 
bodies in a remarkable manner the whole 
a and purpose pursued by him in after 
ife. 


‘Frascati, 19th July, 1817. 


‘Eternal, omnipresent God! enlighten me 
with Thy Holy Spirit, and fill me with Thy 
heavenly light! What in childhood I felt and 
yearned after, what throughout the years of 
youth grew clearer and clearer before my soul, 
— I will now venture to hold fast, to examine, 
to represent. 

‘The revelation of Thee in man’s energies 
and efforts, Tiy firm path through the stream 
of ages, I long to trace and recognize, as far as 
may be permitted to me, even in this body of 
earth. The song of praise to Thee from the 
whole of humanity, in times far and near, — 
the pains and lamentations of earth, and their 
consolation in Thee, — I wish to take in, clear 
and unhindered. Do Thou send me Thy 
Spirit of Truth! that I may behold things 
earthly as they are, without veil and without 
mask, without human trappings and empty 
adornment; and that in the silent peace of 
Truth I may feel and recognise Thee. 
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‘Let me not falter, nor slide away from the 
t end of knowing Thee. Let not the joys, or 
onours, or vanities of the world enfeeble and 
darken my spirit ; let me ever feel that I can 
only perceive and know Thee, in so far as mine 
is a living soul, and in proportion as that soul 
“ lives and moves and has its being ” in Thee. 
* Preserve me in strength and truth of spirit 
to the end of my earthly existence, if Thou 
seest good ; and should I not finish what I shall 
have begun, if I attain not that after which I 
endeavour, let me find peace in the conviction 
that nothing shall perish which is done in Thee 
and with Thee; and that what I have imper- 
fectly known, imperfectly conceived, and indis- 
tinctly expressed, I shall yet hereafter behold 
in completeness, in perfection, andin power : — 
while here some other man shall perfect, by 
-— help and blessing, what I in will and deed 
shall have endeavoured todo. Amen.’ (Vol. 
i. p. 120.) 


Bunsen was essentially a man of what the 
late Mr. John Sterling was wont to call the 
theopathic temperanient. His earnest devo- 
tion, his entire trust in the Providence of 
God, which had blessed him with extraordi- 
nary gifts and loaded him with benefits, his 
constant sense of living under ‘the great 
Taskmaster’s eye,’ were rooted in his very 
nature. Without these feelings he would 
have been the most miserable of men — 
with them he was one of the happiest. Nor 
is it here superfluous to remark, that al- 
though he lived. in an age of sceptical in- 
quiry, and shared largely in the pursuits of 
his age ; although he became a fearless op- 
ponent of traditional dogmatism, and reject- 
ed as of no account what he regarded as 
the husks and rinds of religion ; his profound 
sense of religion itself, his faith in the Bible 
as the revealed Will and Word of God, his 
love of Christ, transcending all earthly af- 
fection, knew neither chill nor change. The 
boundless stores of his knowledge were not 
tainted by the spirit of doubt and denial. 
The varied activity of his life was governed 
by the central force of his faith. Both as a 
thinker and a man of the world, his experi- 
ence demonstrates that the powers of 
thought and the powers of action are never 
more intense than when they are animated 
by the spirit of Christianity. 

These sentiments were undoubtedly 
strengthened by Bunsen’s marriage to an 
Englishwoman. He became attached to the 
order and beauty of the Liturgical services 
of the Church of England. He read the 
Scriptures more methodically. He became 





more punctual in the outward observances 
of religion, and the influence of his wife | 
gave more regularity and stability to the | 
natural piety of his character. These habits | 
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lasted with him through life, and were con- 
spicuous at its close. They were not shaken 
by the pride of knowledge or by the pride 
of life. They caused him, indeed, to be 
sometimes regarded as a Pietist, a fanatic, 
and even a hypocrite. But the fervour of 
religious conviction was, in him, free from 
the slightest intolerance; his heart and 
house were open to every man who sought 
for truth on these great subjects with hon- 
esty of purpose; and to his own conscien- 
tious sincerity every page of these volumes 
bears abundant testimony. 

The young household was soon established 
at Rome in the Palazzo Caffarelli, hard by 
the Tarpeian Rock. 


‘15th November, 1817. 


‘From the second story of this Palazzo 
(where, according to tradition, the Emperor 
Charles V. was lodged) there is a view all 
round Rome; on tlie N. one quarter of the 
town, with gardens and hills behind; on the 
W. another quarter with the Tiber; on the S. 
the ruins of ancient Rome and the Latin moun- 
tains, on the side of which lies Frascati; 
on the E., close to us, the Capitol. The pros- 
pect has not its equal, in beauty and interest _ 
combined, in Rome, nor, as far as I know, in 
the world, yet it is little known, the Romans 
being too lazy to climb the hill. I at once re- 
solved to make every effort in order to have 
this for a dwelling-place.’ (Vol. i. p. 126.) 


Here it was that for one and twenty 
years Bunsen led a happy and active life. 
His children were born there. ‘The home 
on the Capitol’ became the centre of the 
choicest society of Rome and of Europe. 
His political relations with the ministers of 
successive Popes, and with the Popes them- 
selves, were agreeable and even cordial for 
many years. He followed in the track of 
Niebuhr. across the wide field of historic re- 
search and Roman archeology ; though, we 
observe, with a smile, that the works on 
which he appears at this period to have la- 
boured with the greatest zeal and satisfac- 
tion were the compilation of a hymn-book 
and the arrangement of aliturgy. Amongst 
the distinguished strangers who visited Rome 
at this time, his own sovereign, Frederic 
William III., was the most illustrious; and 
his future sovereign, then the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, the most attractive. He thus be- 
came personally known to the rulers in 
whose service he had engaged, and between 
Bunsen and the Crown Prince a friendship 
was kindled with all the warmth of personal 
sympathy. It might literally be said of 
them, as Saint-Simon sarcastically observed 
of Fénelon and Madame Guyon, ‘ Leur sub- 
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lime s’amalgama.’ They delighted to revel 
in a world of ideas of boundless extent. 
The Prince might have derived benefit from 
a more worldly minister, the minister might 
have been guided by a more prudent mas- 
ter; and no doubt the time came when the 
delightful rhapsody of early life shrivelled 
under the touch of political differences. But 
in these years the pleasure they felt in their 
mutual society was unbroken by such an- 
ticipations. ‘I hunger and thirst after Bun- 
sen,’ was one of the expressions which fell 
from the royal lips; and accordingly when 
Bunsen first repaired from his to Berlin 
in 1827, he met with such a reception as 
would have conferred honour upon the 
noblest and the greatest in the land. Such 
favours had never before been granted to 
one so humbly born, in the stately chambers 
of Sans-Souci and Potsdam. ‘ What more 
can the King do for Bunsen?’ said one of 
the astonished courtiers to a friend. ‘ Noth- 
ing that I know of,’ was the reply, ‘ unless 
His Majesty means to adopt him.’ It is due 
to Bunsen to add that these marks of dis- 
tinction, lavished on him at thirty-four, did 
not turn his head ; that he had the sense to 
perceive how uncongenial to his nature was 
the atmosphere of the Prussian Court ; that 
he felt his own unfitness to become a wheel 
in the mechanism of Prussian administration ; 
and that after a few months’ leave of absence, 
he returned with increased gladness to his 
‘home on the Capitol.’ 

The following extract from one of the 
numerous letters written at this time to his 
wife, who had remained in Rome, is exceed- 
ingly graphic and characteristic : — 
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‘7th January, 1828. 

‘The King has treated me in these latter 
~~ with a degree of kindness which I can 
only term paternal. When I was invited at 
Christmas-time all believed it was because of 
my approaching departure, it being the King’s 
custom to invite his diplomatic servants on 
their coming and going. But, on the contrary, 
I was again invited on the 30th, —the birth- 
day of Prince Henry — on which occasion the 
King spoke affectingly of his brother and of 
his desire to see him. For the 2nd January he 
invited me himself to dinner at Potsdam and 
to hear the singing of the Greek Church music, 
only the Royal Family and Bishop Eylert be- 
ing present. On that day the King conversed 
with that peculiar power and just choice of 
words which is natural to him, whenever not 
overcast by native shyness. . . . 

‘On the 6th of January I was again invited , 
and the King addressed me often at table, 
speaking of plants and flowers in his garden, 
and other matters of observation in which he 
takes pleasure; then af.er dinner he came to- 
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wards me and Humboldt, as we stood together, ' 
and with a smile said, “ The Privy Councillor 
of Legation Bunsen has ordered the Opera of 
Alcestis for us this evening.” (I had made a 
request to be allowed to hear that fine work of 
Gliick, and Spontini having made difficulties, 
the Crown Prince had the kindness personall 
to order its performance.) The King continued, 
with occasional pauses, as is his wont—as 
though he were uncertain how to express him- 
self —‘‘I was determined to be the a to 
greet you by your new title; it was proposed to 
me this day + Count Bernstorff, and I have 
with pleasure granted his request. I am con- 
vine that your zeal and activity in my service 
will not thereby be lessened.” I answered, as 
you may suppose, in as few words as possible, 
and the King rejoined in the same tone of com- 
mendation as before. . . . 

‘I did not find Bernstorff alone when I came 
from the King’s table, so I could only express 
my thanks to him when I called again after the 
Alcestis. He replied, “I proposed this to the 
King because you ought to have been thus pro- 
moted before, and because I knew that the 
King would be pleased with the proposal : it is 
but a little thing for you, but you are aware 
that steps in advance must be small.” I 
thought in my heart—God forbid that I 
should look upon any step as a trifle and only 
be bent upon what is called rising higher! I 
pray to be preserved from longing after more 
than I have obtained—so much beyond my 
deserts. My way in life has not been made 
thus easy that I should dwell upon delights as 
if they were flowers that spring up beside me, 
but rather gaze intently npon the serious calling 
of which I was conscious when, poor and un- 
provided, unknown and disregarded by the 
world, I strode forth with the wanderer’s staff 
joyfully into the regions under the blue sky, as 
my blessed, never-forgotten father, with up- 
raised eyes, pointed it out to me on our parting 
in 1809, saying, ‘‘ Behold the heavens are blue 
everywhere!” Should I now forget that call- 
ing, or the vow I made in prospect of death 
during my severe illness? No; I have to call 
upon God for strength not to belong to those 
in whom “ the cares of this world have choked 
the: good seed.” It has been granted to me in 
the height of ripened manhood, during a very 
important period, to overlook from a prominent 
point of vantage my own beloved fatherland, 
and to discern the nothingness of the individual 
as such, but the importance of the weakest, if a 
blessing be given to his smallest endeavours. 
It has become clear to me that my calling lies 
in a course of intense labor in the animated 
solitude of the Eternal City ; not in changes and 
removals, not in “looking back from the 
plough,” but in humility and singleness of 
heart, proceeding straightforward on the path 
marked out for me. Help me to pray for the 
help and strength which the Lord can give. 

‘ The two several Ministerial offices had de- 
murred to the defraying of my expenses for. 
living here as well as those of my journey. 
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having been too proud to solicit any aid, inqui 
was ar for = of Prince Wi a4 
After a day’s delay the answer was, “ It is the 
will of the King that Bunsen should not be a 
penny out of pocket.’ ” - (Vol, i. pp. 
302-304. 


Amongst the questions which had caused 
Bunsen to be summoned to Berlin in 1827, 
the most important was that of the relations 
of the Court of Prussia to the Court of 
Rome, especially with reference to the great 

ispute on ‘mixed marriages’ (between 
Catholics and Protestants), on which the 
Romish clergy showed a spirit of intolerance 
before unknown in Germany. On his re- 
turn to Rome a Convention was negotiated 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State, but 
the Prussian Government hesitated to give 
effect to this arrangement at the proper 
time, and the quarrel became more embit- 
tered.* Frederic William III. insisted on 
the rigorous execution of the law, and Baron 
Droste von Vischering, an intemperate pre- 
late, having been appointed to the See of 
Cologne, hostilities broke out between the 
State and the Romish Church. 


‘Ten years earlier, every thing might have 
been easy which now proved impossible ; but 
the favourable season had been allowed to 
pass, and from this time forth the strife of con- 
tending elements was unceasing, until Bunsen 
was in a manner crushed by them, and the 
blame, chiefly incurred by others, was heaped 
upon him; but the moment his back was 
turned upon Berlin, adverse influences hindered 
all action, and caused the right moment to be 


st. 

‘ All efforts of the Government failing to 
effect a peaceable solution of difficulties, Bun- 
sen was again summoned hy the King to Ber- 
lin, in the summer of 1837, to give his counsel 
and assistance in concerting definitive measures. 
He found the King fully resolved to carry mat- 
ters with a high hand towards the Archbishop, 
who was proved to be engaged in violent oppo- 
sition to the Government, and was accused, on 
strong evidence, of having entered into the 
ultramontane combination of the Belgian bish- 
ops. Negotiations and conferences proved una- 
vailing. Proposals to the Archbishop to resign 


* To this period, or rather to the years immedi- 
ately preceding it, belongs the celebrated Confer- 
ence of the Five Powers on the civil administration 
of the Pontifical dominions, which took place at 
Rome in May 1832. Bunsen was the author of the 
Memorandum adopted by the Conference, in which 
the Papal government’ was recommended to adopt 
a system of civil administration based on the prin- 
ciple of freed An interesting account 
of this transaction was written by himself for M. 
de Parieu in 1859, and will be found in the work be- 
fore us (vol. ii. p. 544). It is a most creditable 
specimen cf Bunsen’s practical sagacity in politics, 
and it shows how well he foresaw, thirty-five years 
ago, the difficulties which subsequent experience 

as not even now removed at Rome. 
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his post, or abstain from all exercise of the au- 
thority belonging to it, were met with a de- 
cided negative. At last, the King caused him 
to be arrested (on November 20, 1837) and 
‘conveyed out of his diocese never to return. 
It has been one of Bunsen’s misfortunes to be 
regarded as the instigator of this stron 
measure ; but it is very certain that he found 
the King and his Ministers resolved upon the 
point; all he could do was to expend all his 
powers of persuasion in endeavours to induce 
the Archbishop to take a more Prussian view 
of his duty: and he afterwards defended the 
proceeding in a public State paper, character- 
istic of himself and of the time at which it was 
written, as it rests upon the assumption of a 
close alliance between the two Churches in Ger- 
many, and of a certain hereditary connexion 
between “‘ the Church and the State.” It may 
be said to mark a crisis in these views. The 
Catholic Hierarchy was already labouring to 
effect the dissolution of this connexion, and it 
was inevitable that the State should on its own 
part seek a separation, as soon as its transforma- 
tion from an absolute into a constitutional form 
should: be complete. The Prussian Govern- 
ment did not indeed give way after this crisis, 
but the whole affair was felt to be a defeat. 
No support was found in public opinion. No 
Parliament existed to tdke the matter out of 
the range of international transactions, and 
settle it by internal legislation. In general, 
the excitement in Germany at this period was 
not so much the result of enthusiasm for the 
Church as of indignation against despotic 
power. It might well be deemed a tragical 
fate which thrust Bunsen into a position incon- 
gruous to his own nature: often had he ex- 
erted himself, incurred reproach, and risked 
the loss of high favour, by advocating greater 
freedom for members of the Catholic Church; 
and just before this very period, the soldiers 
were relieved from the obligation to attend the 
Protestant service after parade, at his special 
and personal request to the King.’ (Vol. i. pp. 
433-435.) 


There can be no doubt that Bunsen was 
placed in a false position throughout these 
transactions. His own opinions were strong- 
ly Protestant, but he had no intolerant 
feelings towards his Catholic fellow-subjects, 
and he had been on good terms with the 
Papal Government. At Berlin his moder- 
ate counsels had not been followed: at 
Rome his moderate assurances were not 
believed. The result was that he paid the 
penalty of the mistakes of others. He 
speaks, however, somewhat boastfully, in a 
letter written to Dr. Arnold at the time of 
his own share in the transaction : — 


‘Ranke, Raumer, and the whole public, as 
well as the Prince Royal, are with me. There 
is a general feeling of joy that the Prassian 





Eagle has at length made the stroke of his 
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pinions audible ; his enemies believed he had 
Jost the energy for doing so! I hope he will 
not fall into slumber again.’ 


His triumph, if it were his, was of short 
duration. He was sacrificed to the violent 
reaction which took place in public opinion ; 
and in 1838, after nearly twenty-two years’ 
service in Rome, he received an intimation 
that he was relieved from his post, and 
ordered to take leave of absence for a 
journey to England. Thus ended his Ro- 
man mission and his family life in Rome. 
In justice to Bunsen, the following passage 
from a letter written by Lord Clifford, an 
eminent English Catholic, at that time, de- 
serves to be quoted: — F 


‘I must continue to contend that it is not 
just to charge you with the ill success of the 
affairs with which you were entrusted by your 
Sovereign in 1827, You have, in my opinion 
(humble and worthless as it is) conducted them 
so as to have opened the eyes of Europe *to her 
real interests on a most essential point of social 
order ; and if it be true, that your retirement 
at present may be of service in allaying ani- 
mosities, excited by the exposure of defects in 
the present system of ecclesiastical affairs in 
Germany, of which the remedy was hopeless 
till the evil had been exposed to view; it is 
certainly no less true, that you may retire with 
the gratifying conviction, that you have rather 
facilitated than impeded, to those who have the 
power of applying a healing balm and an effi- 
cient remedy to those evils, their bounden 
duty. 

“In these sentiments I beg to be permitted to 
subscribe myself once more, my dear Sir, your 
faithful friend and servant, 

‘ CLIFFORD.’ 


Bunsen arrived in England, for the first 
time, on his birthday, the 25th of August, 
1838. But he was already no stranger to 
this country. His wife and her family bé- 
longed to it. At Rome he had long since 
contracted intimate friendships with Dr. 
Arnold, the Hares, Mr. Pusey, Mr. William 
Hamilton, and many other eminent Eng- 
lishmen. The controversy with the Court 
of Rome, in which he had been engaged, 
caused him to be regarded as the champion 
and the martyr of the Protestant cause. 
Exeter Hall rejoiced at his coming. Lord 
Ashley was his herald; and the strong 
religious principles which he avowed en- 
deared him to the Low Church party of 
that day and the Quakers. With charac- 
teristic enthusiasm he threw himself at 
once into the discussions of the time, espe- 
cially on religious subjects. His first care 
was to vindicate the policy of the Prussian 
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Government in the Cologne affair against 
the attacks of O’Connell, and for this pur- 
rpose he put himself in communication with 
the leading English Reviews, and supplied 
them with abundant materials for the 
elucidation of the question. Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Faber were inning to write, 
and Bunsen instantly discovered and de- 
nounced the tendencies of their party in 
Oxford to pervert the spirit of the Ref- 
ormation and of the Church of England. 
Mr. Gladstone had then just published his 
volume on ‘Church and State,’ which 
called forth the following observations from 
our newly-arrived Prussian visitor : — 


‘I read in London Gladstone’s book in the 
night and following morning of the day it was 
published. It appears to me the most impor- 
tant and dignified work which has been written 
on that side of the question since Burke’s “ Con- 
siderations.” Gladstone is by far the first liv- 
ing intelleetual power on that side. He has 
left his schoolmasters far behind him, but we 
mast not wonder if he still walks in their tram- 
mels — his genius will soon free itself entirely — 
and fly towards heaven with its own wings. I 
have sent my copy with some hundred marginal 
notes and effusions of heart to the crown Prince 
of Prussia. You will see, my thoughts run in 
the same channel with Gladstone’s ; his Church 
is my Church, that is, the Divine consciousness 
of the State—a Church not profaned and de- 
filed either by Popery or the unholy police reg- 
ulations of the secular power. I have no doubt 
that the Church of England as she is and may 
be, according to her natare and _ history, is this 
consciousness for England. What then is to 
be done in England for promoting the King- 
dom of Christ within and through the national 
life, must be done within that Church and by 
her —or you destroy either Christ’s Kingdom 
or the national life, or both. So far I go with 
Gladstone. But I add: precisely then because 
such is the position of the Church and the con- 
dition of Christ’s Kingdom in this realm of 
England, let us see who represents her most 
fairly ?— your friends? or who? What is her 
ideal and what her real state? What are you 
to look for, in order to bring the first nearer to 
the second, as far as the times allow, and not 
less than they command? Do the clergy form 
the Church? Are ‘the Fathers” fetters or 
wings? Is tradition and Church-government 
to be understood in a Judaic sense or not? Is 
the Church of Scotland only to be supported as 
a necessary evil? Is she really no Church? 
These and similar questions I have a mind to 
ask him, in one way or other. I know him 
personally from the time of his visit to Rome.’ 


LLANOVER, 26th December, 1838. 


‘Ihave sent Gladstone’s work with my pos- 
tilla to the Crown Prince. It is — in its princi- 





pal bearings — second only to Burke’s “ Con- 
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siderations” in my opinion ; still he walks sadly 
in the trammels of his Oxford friends in some 
points, e.g., the Apostolical Succession as iden- 
tical with the continued series of Bishops, 
although there be a duly ordered presbyteral 
order, of which (as it is so easy to prove) the 
episcopate is merely a branch, apostolical but 
not scriptaral ; primitive, but introduced into 
Church government paulatim (as St. Jerome 
says), in the progress of time, not at once. I 
wonder Gladstone should not have the feeling 
of moving on an inclined plane, or that of sitting 
down among ruins, as if he were settled in a 
well-stored house. The reason of these defects 
in his book I ascribe to the want of a deeper 
philosophy. It is the deficiency of the method 
of handling ideas ia this blessed island which 
makesit so difficult for your writers, political and 
ecclesiastical, to tind the seeds of regeneration 
in your own old blessed institutions, which to 

erve you must reconstruct. ‘This operation 
requires that the eternal spirit should be drawn 
out of the decaying or decayed /etter, and Sir 
Humphry Davy did not teach you that. How 
wonderful that separation is between real life 
and ideal thought! One ought to be the image 
and Abglanz of the other; and yet we, Ger- 
mans, find it so difficult to construct reality 
with our ideal thoughts, and you English to see 
our great reality in the light of that thought 
and to sublimate it (verk/aren) into that spirit 
which it embodies and which to incarnate is the 
only good reason for its existence. 

*I wish I could give you an adequate idea, 
what a power the intuition of English life ex- 
ercises over me. . Never have I felt it so easy 
and delightful to fly on my native German wings 
as in the clevating and buoyant atmosphere of 
English domestic and public life. At Munich 
I found, for the first time after many years, 
leisure and inspiration again for the highest 
speculative activity; but it is now only when 
the other pole of my existence has been electri- 
cised by England that I feel the new action 
which Schelling has given to my intellectual 
life. I wish I could now do something to em- 
body this vita nuova in a worthy form.’ (Vol. 
i. pp. 492-494.) 


The following passage expresses with 
great vivacity the intense excitement with 
_ which he threw himself’ into the public life 
of England, and the hearty acceptance he 
found in English society : — 


‘Lord Melbourne complained of me at Lord 
Holland’s, saying, “ Bunsen is setting up the 
country against us — his article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly ’ is in ——- hands, and makes peo- 
ple mad.” Biilow endeavored to soothe, say- 
ing, “ that Z had not written it, that the article 
was and true, and he, Melbourne, would 
ruin himself and colleagues by opposing its 
cause.” Melbourne thereupon softened, but 


added, “ All the young people are growing mad 
pa religion —W. C., too, who preaches that 
article.” 
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‘ Wednesday. — My first Parliamentary night 
is past. Pusey arrived by 7— after we had 
dined he thought it was too late for the Lords 
—so we went together to the Commons, whea 
the usher gave me a place on the beaches oppo- 
site to the Speaker, behind the Members. 
O‘Connell had just finished his speech, and Peel 
rose. You will read his speech, and how un- 
mercifully he plucked the Member for Kendal. 
Then I heard Lord John: the others were 
nothing. It was skirmishing : the two protag- 
onists did the business well. Lord John is no 
orator, but speaks and answers well. I wish 
you could form an idea of what I felt. I saw 
for the first time man, the member of a true 
Germanic State, in his highest, his proper 
place, defending the highest interests of hu- 
manity with the wonderful power of speech — 
wrestiing (as the entire vigorous man instinct- 
ively wishes), but with the arm of the Spirit, 
boldiy grasping at, or tenaciously holding fast 
power, in the presence of his fellow-citizens, 
submitting to the public conscience the judg- 
ment of his cause, and of his own uprightness. 
I gaw before me the Empire of the world gov- 
erned, and the rest of the world controlled and 
judged, by this assembly: I had the feeling 
that had I been bern in England, I would 
rather be dead than not sit among them and 
speak among them. I thought of my own 
country, and was thankful that I coud thank 
God for being a German, and being myself. 
But I felt also that we are all children on this 
field in comparison with the English: how 
much they, with their discipline of mind, body, 
and heart, can effect even with but moderate 
genius, and even with talent alone! I drank 
in every word from the lips of the speakers, 
even those I disliked. Not ee did I remain 
unobserved: Sir Thomas Acland came up to 
me, Milnes, and ‘om Acland, and when we 
were turned out by the division, others came to 
propose to me to wait and walk home with 
them. It was then eleven; at half-past the 
stream flowed out. I lost Pusey, and took my 
stand by Acland’s cloak, where Sir Thomas 
discovered me, and brought me to Sandon and 
Sir Robert Inglis — Sandon, with the good old 
face again. Sir Robert went home, the rest 
brought me to the Athenzum, where I found 
Lord Adare, and we began to discuss on 
Church and State. My turn came, too, and 
Thad a good hearing. We sat together till 

ast two, and, as Sandon said, had a little 

ouse after the great one. We roamed about, 
first bringing Sir Thomas home, who finding 
the house dark, began to sing “ Gaudeamus 
igitur,” as a serenade for Tom, when Sandon 
stopped the singing, saying they must behave 
better the first day, so as not to be taken into 
custody.’ (Vol. i. pp. 499, 500.) 


The journals and correspondence in 
which Bunsen recorded his first impressions 
of England are the most delightful portions 





of this book. It was the first time that he 
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found himself launched in the broad society 
of a free people. Hitherto he had lived in 
the cell of a student, the closet of Potsdam, 
or the retreat on the Capitol. England 
awakened all his sympathies and all his 
powers. His biographer remarks : — 


‘ This period of residence in London was in 
many respects a climax in life to him. Never 
could a more decisive opportunity have been 
granted to a man for experiencing and actual- 
ly measuring what his own personal place was 
in society, reckoned according to moral weight 
and intellectual ascendancy. He may be said 
to have been the object in England of the 
homage of a nation, eagerly and affectionately 
granted to himself alone, in the face of circum- 
stances which might have proved adverse. He 
had arrived, to ail appearance, a man of ruined 
— and broken fortunes: supposed to 

ave no chance for the future but through the 
favour of his own Government which he 
seemed to have forfeited: yet hailed and cher- 
ished as he was in the first instance, by the 
friends who had learned to love and value him 
in Rome, their animated interest in him, and 
their persevering kindness, by degrees brought 
from all sides, characters, the most various as 
well as ey Ee within the sphere of his 
influence.’ (Vol. i. p. 527.) 


Every day was marked by some delight- 
ful incident. He spent a month with Ar- 
nold at Foxhow; he accompanied Mrs. Fry 
to Newgate; he dined with Rogers, with 
Lord Stanhope, with Lord Palmerston, and 
at every agreeable house in London; and 
when he left us, after a sojourn of thirteen 
months, he exclaimed that the poetry of life 
was departed. 

The Prussian Government, doubtless 
somewhat ashamed of its conduct to Bun- 
sen, and somewhat influenced by the Crown 
Prince, offered him the mission to Switzer- 
land, as a temporary provision; and he re- 
paired in the autumn of 1839 to the Hiibel, 
near Berne, reluctantly, but with confidence 
in the future. Nor had he long to wait. 
In June, 1840, his friend the Crown Prince 
succeeded to the throne. Bunsen exulted 
in the promise of the new reign, from which 
he anticipated the realisation of all that was 
good em great for Germany, in Church 
and State; and it was only the slow and 
sad experience of years which convinced 
him that these hopes were built on sand, 
and that the Prince whom he loved and ad- 
mired as a man, had none of the qualities 
of a great sovereign. But, as we have al- 
ready hinted, discrimination of character 
was not one of Bunsen’s gifts, and his imagi- 
nation frequently deluded him by throwing 
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a halo of light over those whom he regarded 
with affection. : 

It was not till April, 1841, that he was 
summoned to the new Court of Berlin, to 
receive from his sovereign the most agreea- 
ble temporary mission that could be entrust- 
ed to him, for it sent him back to England, 
and this time in an official character. But 
the object of the mission was so strange, and 
we might almost say so grotesque, that on 
looking back to the details of that period, 
we are amazed that Bunsen should have 
entered into the views of the King, and still 
more amazed that the plan should have 
been seriously entertained by English states- 
men, and finally sanctioned by an English 
Act of Parliament. The following letter 
from Bunsen to Perthes states the object of 
his journey : — 


‘Lonpon, 12th October, 1841. 


‘The King has from early youth cherished 
the idea of amending the condition of Christians 
in the Holy Land; where, as throughout the 
Turkish Empire, the position of all Christians 
is altogether ignominious, and that of Protest- 
ants doubly so. 

‘The treaty of July 15, 1841, appeared to 
him to indicate that the Princes of Christen- 
dom considered it to be their duty to remove 
this disgrace. He would have much preferred 
that this object should have been effected by all 
the Christian Powers acting together, and to 
have seen it so effected that the Holy Places 
should have been giv n over into Christian 
hands, without interfering with Turkish su- 
premacy ; but that proved impossible. Then I 
was called; the chief points were as follows : — 

‘ A negotiation jointly with the English Gov- 
ernment, in Constantinople, to obtain the ac- 
knowledgment of a Protestant body, as such, 
in the Turkish Empire ; and a confidential ne- 
gotiation with the heads of the Church of Eng- 
land, desiring of them the establishment of 
a Bishopric in Jerusalem, with which other 
Protestant Christians might connect them- 
selves. 

‘You must feel that the first condition of 
that recognition (by the Turkish Government) 
is that we appear as an unity. This seemed - 
only to be possible by forming a connection 
vith the establishment already made and pos- 
sessed there by an English society (that for a 
mission to the Jews) on Mount Zion —it was 
here that in 1839 a piece of ground not far 
from the sepulchre of David was purchased, 
upon which immediately a dwelling for the 
mission, a hospital, and school were erected, 
and the foundation laid for a church. The 
matter to be accomplished was the convertin 
this private establishment into a national an 
universal Christian foundation ; and that could 
only be effected by the founding of a Bishopric 
by the Church of England.’ (Vol. i. pp. 599,- 
600.) 
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We shall spare the eminent men who 
were induced to lend themselves to this 
strange p the ridicule which attach- 
es itself to an abortive scheme. It was a 
diplomatic romance; but even Lord Palm- 
erston observed, ‘that every Englishman 
must rejoice at the idea of such an arrange- 
ment,’ and hoped there would be no serious 
difficulties at Lambeth. 


‘ Monday, 19th July, 1841. — This is a great 
day. Iam just returned from Lord Palmerston ; 
the principle is admitted, and orders to be 
transmitted gee to Lord Ponsonby at 
Constantinople, to demand the acknowledg- 
ment required. The successor of St. James will 
embark in October ; he is by race an Israelite — 
born a Prussian in Breslan—in confession 
belonging to the Church of England — ripened 

by hard work) in Ireland—twenty years 

rofessor of Hebrew and Arabic in England 
(in what is now King’s College). So the 
beginning is made, please God, for the restora- 
tion of Israel. When I read with the warm- 
hearted, clear-headed Lord Ashley the transla- 
tion of the Minute of which I send you a tran- 
script, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Since the days of Da- 
vid, no King has ever spoken such words!” 
It was his fortunate idea that directed the 
choice of the future Bishop.’ (Vol. i. pp. 608, 
609.) 


The King’s reply was in the following 


« Sans Souci, 12th August. — In thanking you, 
my dear Bunsen for letters so unspeakably re- 
markable, and to be rejoiced in, I embrace you 
as une whose work and task God has blessed. 

‘May God grant to your nieasures and to 
your words the blessing of success for the pres- 
ent and the future. Amen! Fr. W1LHELM.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 612.) 


The appointment of the ‘successor of St. 
James’ was celebrated by a dinner at the 
Star and Garter, where Mr. Gladstone 
made an exquisite 2. and patriotic 
songs were sung. Sir Robert Peel granted a 
steamer to convey the new bishop to Joppa, 
with a suite of from sixteen to twenty souls. 
It does not seem to have occurred to any of 
these distinguished individuals that a bishop 
of the Church of England derives his 
legal powers from the law of England, and 
that the law of England is of no effect ex- 
cept within the realm of England. To 
pass an Act of the British Parliament to 
give episcopal powers to a German clergy- 
man in Palestine, was therefore simply ex- 
tra vires, and a nullity. The same defect 
which has since been found to vitiate Let- 
ters Patent granted to Anglican bishops in 
British colonies, having independent legis- 
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latures, existed a fortiori in the case of bish- 
ops sent to foreign countries. The Church 
of England has no prelates in partibus inji- 
delium. . 

The success of Bunsen in this strange ne- 
gotiation had, however, important results 
to himself. It proved that he was not dis- 
inclined to promote the King’s personal 
views, which indeed he shared, and it 
proved also that he had acquired a position 
and influence in English society, which had 
never before been possessed by a German 
diplomatist. Frederic William IV. hesi- 
tated between the desire to attach Bunsen 
to his government, by giving him a ministe- 
rial office in Berlin, and the evident expe- 
diency of having so competent a representa- 
tive in London. The King was no doubt 
sincerely anxious to promote a cordial un- 
derstanding with this country. The recent 
events of 1840 had shown that he might 
need our support against French pretensions 
on the left bank of the Rhine. He admired 
the Queen, he respected Prince Albert, 
and he clung fondly to the idea of a con- 
nexion between the great Protestant Pow- 
ers. To promote these objects, who was 
so fit as Bunsen, the man after his own 
heart? At Berlin people grumbled at the 
idea of sending so plebeian an am or 
to the most aristocratic country in Europe, 
and at the strange preference which con- 
ferred the greatest prize in the service on a 
man who had just suffered a serious check 
in his negotiations. Under these circum- 
stances the King adopted the unusual expe- 
dient of submitting to the Queen of Eng-. 
land three names, of which Bunsen's was 
one, and Her Majesty was requested to. 
choose the Prussian Minister in England 
from thistrio. Lord Aberdeen was instruct~ 
ed to reply that ‘We had rather keep. 
what we have got;’ and thus Bunsen 
became the Prussian Minister at the Court. 
of St. James, and was shortly afterwards 
installed in one of the splendid mansions 
of Carlton Gardens. In January 1842 the 
King of Prussia came himself to Windsor, 
to be present at the baptism of his godson, 
the Prince of Wales, and thus his new and 
chosen representative was launched at this 
Court under the immediate auspices of his 
own sovereign. 

On casting a retrospective glance at 
what the society of London was: five and 
twenty years ago, we are sometimes tempt- 
ed to exclaim with Edmund in King Lear, 
that ‘we have lived out the best part of 
our lives! and if we were asked to name 
the most brilliant period in, the present 
century, for this country, we: should place 
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it between the accession of the Queen and 
the outbreak of the Crimean War. A 
youthful and engaging sovereign had just 
ascended the throne, to the unbounded jo 
of her people; she had contracted an alli- 
ance with a Prince whose talents and vir- 
tues were on a par with his fortunes. Dur- 
ing one half of this period Sir Robert Peel 
was at the head of a great Administration, 
which, though Conservative in name, was 
steadily engaged in promoting the work of 
commercial and financial reform and of 
internal improvement; during the other 
half the conduct of affairs developed, with 
equal ‘credit and with greater consistency, 
on Lord John Russell and his colleagues. 
The foreign policy of Lord Palmerston in 
1840 had given to England great influence 
in Europe; the foreign policy of Lord 
Aberdeen cemented our alliances with the 
continental States. An immense intellec- 
tual movement pervaded the country. Par- 
liament rang with the eloquence of great ora- 
tors. Society was animated and refined, 
for when shall we hear again at the same 
dinner tables the wit of Sydney Smith, 
the inexhaustible conversation of Macau- 
lay, and the wisdom of Hallam? The fine 
arts were cultivated with success. The 
triumphs of peace and civilisation culmi- 
nated in the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
and it was even believed that an era of 
perpetual amity had dawned on the world. 

Such was the period and such the coun- 
try in which Bunsen was sent to play no 
inconspicuous part. He was equal to the 
occasion. His house became the resort not 
only of the official world and of the best 
company in England, but of all that were 
most distinguished in letters, in knowledge, 
and in taste. It was aneutral ground, where 
politicians forgot their differences, and 
where national prejudices were effaced. 
His hand was ever ready to welcome and 
to encourage every rising reputation. His 
aid was never withheld from any object 
which tended to the diffusion of knowledge 
and the advancement of society. Above 
all he laboured with success to bring ipto 
a closer union the mind of Germany and 
the life of England. He was the represen- 
tative not only of his sovereign but of his 
nation ; and in those years our intercourse 
with the cognate nations of Central 
Europe was not restricted to diplomatic 
courtesies or official intercourse. 

The second volume of these Memoirs is 
in _— part a record of these interesting 
and eventful scenes. We are embarrassed 
by the multitude of topics which suggest 
themselves — far too numerous for quotation 
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—and we doubt not that our readers will 
prefer to follow them in Madame Bunsen’s 
own pages. We shall content ourselves 
with a single incident, which is very char- 
acteristic of the relations Bunsen had es- 
tablished with our gracious Sovereign, the 
Prince Consort, and her Ministers. It oc- 
curred in 1847. 


‘The following transaction referred to a pri- 
vate letter of the king, addressed to Queen 
Victoria, which it was his desire that Bunsen 
should deliver in a private audience to Her 
Majesty: at the same time Bunsen was in- 
formed by a letter from the King to himself, 
that the subject of the communication was po- 
litical, relating to Neufchatel. Bunsen having 
requested instructions from Prince Albert, re- 
ceived in reply an invitatiog in the name of 
the Queen to come immediately to Osborne 
House, in company with Lord Palmerston, 
( to whom Her Majesty’s invitation was simul- 
taneously despatched), that the letter might be 
read without infringement of constitutional 
rules. This statement will account for the 
emotion with which Bunsen announces having 
safely steered between conflicting difficulties. 


* Bunsen to his Wife. 


‘Osborne House : Sunday, 5th December, 1847. 


‘My Betovep. —God be thanked! All 
right! Better than could be hoped! I deliv- 
ered fny letter last night, in private audience, 
to Her Majesty — not speechless, but without a 
speech — after eight, before dinner. 

‘I had desired Lord Palmerston to tell me 
what he wished me todo. As an abstract Whig, 
he said, “ It was unheard of, quite unusual, that 
a foreign Sovereign should write to the Sovereign 
of England on politics.” ‘ But,” said I, “ you 
praised the Queen and Prince Albert for their 
excellent letter on politics to the Queen of 
Portugal.” * Yes, but that was between rela- 
tions.” And this between friends. But you 
are informed of the arrival, and of the contents 
of the letter, and will learn all that is in it. I 
shall, in handing over the letter to the Queen, 
say nothing but a few complimentary phrases, 
and plead the King’s cause in the way the 
Queen will direct, in your presence the next 
day. Willthatdo?” ‘“‘ Perfectly,” he replied. 
And soIdid. The Queen read the letter bo 
fore dinner, and came down ten minutes before 
nine. After dinner, Prince Albert told me that 
the Queen and he had had Lord Palmerston 
with them before dinner (from six to eight), and 
that we should to-morrow settle the answer. In 
the morning, the Prince translated the political 
part of the letter into English, and then dis- 
cussed with Lord Palmerston the heads of an 
answer. Then I was called in to see the letter, 
and plead the King’s cause, for which I was 
quite prepared. We all agreed : — 

*1. That conferences on Swiss affairs, on the 
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basis of mediation between contending parties, 
were out of the question now. But the Queen 
wished to say (and Lord Palmerston saw no 
harm in it) that she would have accepted Neuf- 
chatel in preference to London, as a place of 
conference, if it could still be thought of. 

‘2. That (as I had proposed) the Neufchatel 

affair was now the object with respect to. which 
her Majesty would try to be of use to her friend 
and brother. {I had demanded mediation with 
arbitration, between Neufchatel and the Fed- 
eration ; but Palmerston observed, “ That could 
only be done upon the ground of general treat- 
es, and then the three other Powers would 
come in too, and spoil the whole.”) So I was 
to be satisfied with “bons offices,” in con- 
sequence of the instructions already given to C., 
“based upon the detailed Memoir written by 
your Majesty’s faithful Bunsen as your Majesty 
allows me to call him.” Circumstances would 
show what further could be done. 

‘This the Queen will write in English 
beginning.and end in German. I ought to 
add, that she answers, besides, to the point, on 
the coming forward of the German Confederacy 
in a worthy manner on this occasion. She says, 
“ She and her Government wish nothing better ; 
but as the only point now in discussion resulted 
from general treaties not regarded by the Con- 
federacy, this was perhaps not the right oppor- 
tunity. (Of course there are weighty reasons 
against it besides.) But that she was sure the 
English public would with great sympathy see 
the German Confederation take a, prom‘nent 
part in European affairs — only that it would 
make a very material difference in their eyes, if 
the councils of Germany were directed a the 
enlightened Cabinet of Berlin, and not by 
Prince Metternich.” 

‘ All this is now already written out fair, by 
Prince Albert, under Lord P.’s revision, for the 
Queen, who will write it herself to-morrow, 
when the letter will be despatched by express 
messenger. As soon as we hear what the Diet 
of Berne has decreed against Neufchacel, Lord 
P. and I shall confer further.’ . . . 


‘If the “ground swell” was strong in the 
mind of Bunsen during this occasion, of experi- 
encing the accustomed gracious kindness of the 
Queen and Prince Albert at Osborne, his return 
from thence in company with Lord Palmerston 
was attended by serious commotion of the 
elements without. In the boat which brought 
them to the shore, Lord Palmerston was 
requested to take the helm, as it would seem, to 
enable all hands to help in rowing through the 
unusually rough sea. Bunsen observed, that he 
had not been before aware of the necessary 
connexion he now observed between steering the 
vessel of the State, and steering a common boat 
— to which Lord Palmerston answered, “‘ Oh! 
one learns boating at Cambridge, even though 
one may have learnt nothing better.” They 
landed in safety, but the train was gone. Lord 
Palmerston declared that he must return to Lon- 
don on pressing business, and must have aspecial 
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train. The railway officials protested that the 
risk of collision was too great for them to 
undertake. Lord Palmerston insisted, “‘ On my 
responsibility, then!” and thus enforced com- 
pliance, although everyone trembled but him- 
self. The special train shot past station after 
station, and arrived in London without causin, 
or receiving damage, the Directors refusing al 
payment from Lord Palmerston, as having 
transgressed all rules in order to comply with 
his desire, and considering themselves overpaid 
by the happy result, and their own escape from 
serious blame.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 150-152.) 


The relations which gradually established 
themselves between Bunsen and the most 
illustrious persons of the Court were pecu- 
liar and unprecedented. He thus describes 
to his Mother-in-law, Mrs. Waddington, one 
of his visits to Windsor, in 1846 : — 


‘I was invited to Windsor Castle to spend 
the birthday of the Prince of Wales, for the 
first time, as it is not usual with the Queen to 
have foreign guests on that occasion. In the 
morning I accompanied the royal party to the 
terrace, to see the troops, who fired a feu de joie 
in honour of the Prinee of Wales, who enjoyed 
it much, in extreme seriousness, and returned 
duly, by a military, salute, the salutation he 
received as the colours passed. I inquired of 
Prince Albert whether he had formed any idea 
as yet of his position, at this early age (five 
years). He told me that last moath in travel- 
ling through Cornwall, he had asked for an 
explanation of the cheers accompanying the 
= of ‘“ The Duke of Cornwall for ever!” — 
when Prince Albert informed him that there 
had been, long ago, a great and good Prince of 
Wales, called the Black Prince, who was also 
Duke of Cornwall, and he had been so beloved 
and admired, that people had not forgotten him, 
and the title being given to the eldest son of 
the Sovereign, together with that of Prince of 
Wales, it ought to teach him to emulate the 
merits of that great Prince, in order to be 
equally beloved and remembered. | 

‘I had brought with me German books for 
the children, and received permission to pre- 
sent them. The Queen brought the Royal 
Family into the corridor after luncheon, on 
Saag to give me that opportunity. The 

rince wanted to have the pictures explained, 
and I sat on the ‘floor, in the midst of the 
group; we all spoke German, and the Princess 
Royal, by desire of the Queen, read a fable out 
of one of the books perfectly well. The Queen 
often spoke with me about education, and in 
particular of religious instruction. Her views 
are very serious, but at the same time liberal 
and comprehensive. She (as well as Prince 
Albert) hates all formalism. ‘I'he Queen reads 


a great deal, and has done my book on the 
“ Church of the Future”? the honour to read 
it, so attentively, that the other day when at 
Cashiobury seeing the book on the table, she 





looked out passages which she had approved, 
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in order to read them aloud to the Queen 
Dowager.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 120, 121.) 


The ties, both personal and_ political, 
which united Bunsen to Prince Albert were 
of a still closer nature. He supplied, in the 
purest form, that German element in socie- 
ty which was most congenial to the Prince. 

unsen’s intimacy with Baron Stockmar 
had opened to him the doors of the Palace. 
He was cordially received there at all hours, 
and on the footing of a private friend. 


‘I may read,’ he says, ‘at the Foreign 
Office whatever I wish to see. With Aber- 
deen I have les petites entrées; also to Prince 
Albert when in London, regularly towards 
eleven o’clock in the morning, towards six in 
the afternoon, privately, and between times by 
esa of writing. I am informed of every- 
thing.’ 


The Prince had taken his own secretary 
and librarian from Bunsen’s household. 
To Prince Albert no subject was indifferent, 
and he delighted to follow Bunsen in the 
vast range of his literary resedrches. But 
the most powerful common interest that 
united them was their sympathy in the 
cause of German Unity and in the progress 
of constitutional liberty in Germany. The 
following letters to Baron Stockmar, writ- 
ten as late as the year 1852, express Bun- 
sen’s sentiments of regard to England, to the 
English Court, and to his own country : — 


‘London, New Year, 1852. 


‘ Joy and well-being in the great and threat- 
ening year 1852, be to my dear friend Stock- 
mar ! shall be my first greeting in the “sacred 
hour of prime.” I believe in God and in Ger- 
many, and then also in the vital powers of the 
principles of the English Constitution; and 
nobody rejoices more than I do in the grand 
and high reality (singlé in its kind, however, 
since King William of Orange) of the royal 
fe on the throne of Great Britain. If Eng- 

and and Germany remain united, what can the 

power of evil effect? You and I feel alike in 
protesting against the principle of death, in pre- 
torian imperialism, and in democratic police 
centralisation. And, lastly, we are agreed in 
the resolve to exert all the strength that is in 
us, to the end that neither superstition nor in- 
fidelity, neither priestcraft nor atheism, shall 
rule over the people. 

‘ Tnat for this purpose light from above may 
be re by guidance of which the iron rule 
of the dark despot, Self, may be broken through 
and the reality of freedom evolved, — and, 

besides, thatwe and all who are dear and 
precious to us may be preserved in health, — 
is the wish mts in fulness of heart, to a dear 
friend, by 


‘ Bunsen.’ 
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‘Sunday morning, 18th January, 1852. 


‘ As I was on the way to your door in the 
Palace yesterday morning, I saw the Prince 
hastening in the same direction, and therefore 
I withdrew without having told you how much 
the living with you in these latter days has re- 
freshed me. You will feel that, when you 
consider that I am under no illusion as to the 
condition of things at Berlin, and in the whole 
of Europe: of which you will be yet more 
aware when you read what the Spirit has 
moved me to say as to the confusion and des- 
titution of the spiritual condition in the whole 
of Europe. It was with a solemn conscious- 
ness that I paced up and down, before break- 
fast (at Windsor Castle), in the fine corridor, 
and beheld the sunshine with the clearest blue 
sky above the towers and turrets: meditating 
upon the happiness that dwells within those 
walls, founded in reason and integrity and 
love, —a pattern of the well-ordered and in- 
wardly vigorous and flourishing life that 
spreads all around, even to the extremities of 
the great island. And further off did I hear 
the roaring of the storm that sweeps now over 
the Continent, and threatens our ever-beloved 
fatherland. And in that fatherland dwells also 
a noble people, a great people, full of grand 
recollections and of. the germs of future life — 
and a King, whose energies are so high and 
noble: — and yet all causes are dragging us 
within the compass of the whirlwind of confu- 
sion and destruction! A blessing upon those 
walls, and the life within and around them. 
It is a consolation that such a spot should ex- 
ist on earth; and I am thankful to have seen 
it, and for all the goodness and kindness I 
have there experienced.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 275, 
276.) 


Already in 1846, the combined influence 
of the Prince and Bunsen, backed by the 
mature wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, who 
more than once remarked ‘ that kings were 
apt to postpone concessions till it was too late 
to make them,’ had been exerted to urge 
Frederic William IV. to proclaim the long- 
promised Constitution. It came at last, soon 
to be followed by the tremendous events of 
1848, which shook the Prussian throne and 
drove the Heir Presumptive to seek a ref- 
uge in Bunsen’s house in this country. The 
agitation of Germany increased, and Bun- 
sen thought he discerned in the signs of the 
times the realisation of his long-cherished 
hopes, when the Imperial Crown was ten- 
dered to the King by the Jacobin Assem- 
bly at Frankfort. One of the finest letters 
Bunsen ever wrote is that in which he at- 
tempts to vindicate to a sceptical English 
friend, the sacred origin of the movement 
in Germany ; and though he admits that no 
man in England could be brought to be- 





lieve in its success, his own faith was long 
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unshaken. At one time we think that he 
was himself elected to the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment as member for Schleswig, and he had 
undoubtedly espoused with all the vehe- 
mence of German popular feeling that most 
unrighteous design for the seizure and in- 
corporation of the Duchies, though this sub- 
ject is, we observe, not adverted to in the 
work before us. Bunsen had been desig- 
nated as German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, though when pressed he resolved, 
very wisely, to adhere to the Prussian ser- 
vice. But he visited both Frankfort and 
Berlin during these transactions, and the 
following page telJs the result : — 


‘I departed from Frankfort, February 10th, 
in joyful thankfulness for the success of m 
negotiations, for all the kindness I had found, 
and for the consolation and confirmation of be 
lief, which I had obtained as a provision 
against the awful future, in the heart of the 
German nation. Never had I been possessed 
with a clearer intuitign of the fact that Ger- 
mauy is one country, and that Germans have 
the destination, the means, the strength, and 
the courage, to become the first nation of Eu- 


rope. 

"On Sunday morning, February 11th, at 
half-past seven, I was again at Berlin. I wrote 
directly a report to the King, that I might not 
later have to write one in greater detail. With 
respect to the Schleswig affair, I said that the 
King’s peaceable intentions and proposals had 
met with a willing and cheerful acceptance. As 
to Germany, I stated five propositions as de- 
cided: the hereditary principle ; the revision of 
the Constiiution, yet without adjournment ; the 
necessity that Prussia should declare herself, in 
the spirit of the Circular Note of January 23rd, 
ready to take the lead (without Austria) in the 
Federal movement, at the same time leaving it 
to every other member to enter into it or not; 
lastly, urging that the lever of Frankfort should 
not be broken. When I now read through the 
four pages of this letter, and contemplate the 
course of the last two months, my heavy heart 
is yet more weighed down. 

‘The King answered me instantaneously and 
in shaste, the same day, that of all that he 
would do nothing ; the course entered upon 
was a wrong done to Austria; he would have 
nothing to do withsuch an abominable line of 
politics, but would leave that to the Ministry 
(at Frankfort): whenever the personal question 
should be addressed to him, then would he re- 
ply as one of the Hohenzollerns, and thus live 
and die as an honest man. 

‘Very soon after I received from the Minis- 
ters the commentary to this utterance. As 


soon as I had left Berlin for Frankfort the King 
had veered round at once; a secret COrrespon- 
dence was carried on by himself with Olmiitz ; 
the necessity of the existence of the Chambers, 
—and of an understanding with them, was no 
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longer taken into account; the King would 
not give up politics ; on the contrary, he would 
begin now really to direct them, and that alone. 
I struggled as I could against grief and indig- 
nation, and was glad to have already an- 
nounced to the King my departure for Wednes- 
day. Iwas received with kindness. The 
King read to me his letter to Prince Albert, of 
which I was to be the bearer, in which he said, 
‘“‘ He had never repented in such a degree of any 
step as of that which J had advised him to take, 
desiring that he, the Prince, should hear from 
myself what I had to say on the subject.” ’ 


This explanation dashed to the ground 
Bunsen’s political hopes for the regeneration 
of Germany in his lifetime. It was perhaps 
not less painful to those German friends with 
whom he had acted both in England and 
abroad. The result was a bitterness of dis- 
appointment which threw a shade over the 
remainder of his existence. In 1849 he 
wrote to Usedom : — 


‘ Windsor Castle, November 17th, 1849. 
‘My Dear Frienp, —Since 1848 I have 
become of full age. The last scales have fallen 
from my eyes, and the last tears will seon dry 
away in them!’ 


And soon afterwards to Archdeacon Hare :— 


‘ London, February 20th, 1850. 

* You “ree I am going away from this 
country ! never dreamt of going — never 
was I more bound to London and England than 
at the present moment. Prussia is in the ha- 
ven, as to herself; but the German Upgion, or 
‘United States of Germany,” are yet to be 
born, and at this eleventh hour all the powers 
of evil double their efforts to prevent this great 
European birth, or rather this beginning of re- 
generation. But, ‘Porte inferi non prevale- 
bunt contraeam!” All the Powers of the Con- 
tinent are against us, and traitors are in the 
camp. ‘The Princes are wavering, more or 
less, now that the hour of danger is past. 
Still they are bound, by their popular parlia- 
ments, finances, and necessities, and cannot 
shake these off as many do their words and en- 
gayements.’ 


Nevertheless he was in truth on the point of 
throwing up his appointment, and he formed 
in 1850 the resolution to retire from the 
public service. 

It is not our intention to dwell on these 
painful occurrences ; but one of the indirect 
consequences of the German convulsions of 
1848, and of the German aggression on 
Denmark, is too important to be passed over 
in silence. The judgment passed by Eng- 
lish statesmen of all parties on the conduct 
of the Prussian Government and of the 
German people was severe. The wild in- 
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aptitude of the Frankfort Parliament, the 
bad faith of the Cabinet of Berlin, and the 
iniquitous spirit of aggression by which the 
rights of Denmark were assailed in the 
Duchies, left an impression on the English 
mind so deep and so unfavourable, that it 
will take a generation to efface it. Bunsen 
had laboured honestly and heartily to pro- 
mote the union and good understanding of 
Germany and England. But the conduct 
of his Government and his countrymen on 
these questions, which had his own sympa- 
thy, obliterated the work of years, and from 
that day to the present, although no British 
interest can be said to have suffered from 
the changes which have been brought about, 
we have been reluctantly compelled to en- 
tertain very different opinions of the char- 
acter and policy of German statesmen. To 
Bunsen himself a hard expiation was as- 
signed. He remained in England, by the 
express orders of the King, fo affix his sig- 
nature to the Protocol of 1852, which es- 
tablished the Danish succession in the Duch- 
ies. But one step remained to complete the 
transaction, and this was the repudiation of 
that engagement by the successors of those 
who signed it. 

The events of the Crimean War which 
followed three years later were a fresh 
source of anxiety and grief to Bunsen. He 
perceived with tact and spirit, that by cor- 
dially joining the Western Powers, Prussia 
might again have played a on part in 
Europe. She would probably have prevent- 
ed the war, saved Russia from defeat, and 

laced Germany in intimate,relations with 

ngland and France. To this end his 
labours were zealously directed, but in vain. 
The Russian party prevailed in Berlin; the 
King as usual hesitated ; he even sent a sort 
of double Minister to act in London ; and 
Bunsen at last, exhausted by conflicting 
emotions, craved leave in April 1854 to re- 
tire from His Majesty’s diplomatic service. 

The political element in Bunsen’s life to 
which we have now adverted, was not the 
brightest part of it. He failed in his nego- 
tiations at Rome; he was disappointed by 
the events of Frankfort in 1849; the affair 
of the Duchies turned out against his wishes ; 
the neutrality of Prussia in the Crimean 
War was against his counsels. Perhaps he 
would have been a happier and a ter 
man if he had never been a political agent 
at all; and he himself expressed at all 
— of his life his strong conviction that 

e was born for nobler pursuits and higher 
studies than those of diploma Although, 
therefore, his recall from the ssian Mis- 
sion in London was accompanied with many 
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painful circumstances, and he tore himself 
away with regret from the friends of so 
many years, it was not his official rank or 
power that he regretted, and he hailed with 
iY a change which gave him a home in 
rmany, for the first time since he had 
left college, and left him free to devote all 
the energy of his remaining years to literary 
ursuits. Bunsen had been at all times an 
indefatigable student. Nothing is more ex- 
traordinary than the power of application 
with which he found means to explore the 
whole range of human knowledge amidst 
the complicated affairs which demanded his 
attention in Rome, and ¢he still more en- 
oa engagements of official and social 
ife in England. He rose early, he worked 
incessantly, and thus he was enabled to 
carry on simultaneously two distinct courses 
of life, either of which would have sufficed 
to occupy an ordinary man. But Bunsen 
was not a hasty or immature author. Dur- 
ing his long residence in Rome, the only 
important work which bore his name was 
the well-known ‘ Description’ of that City. 
It was not till he had completed his fiftieth 
year that he began to publish his most im- 
oa works. His * Church of the Future,’ 
is * Hippolytus,’ his ‘ Signs of the Times,’ 
and four volumes of his great work on 
Egypt, were composed in England. After 
the removal of the family to Heidelberg, 
where they found a congenial retreat on 
the beautiful banks of the Neckar, Bunsen 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the- 
ol The book, of which an admirable 
translation into English has just been pub- 
lished by Miss Winkworth, under the title 
‘God in History,’ and his vast commentary 
rand revision of the Scriptures, belong to 
this, the latest period of his life. 

Our limits forbid us to attempt a critical 
survey of this wide field of literary labour. 
Indeed, each of these works and subjects 
would require a separate article to do jus- 
tice to the learning and industry Bunsen 
bestowed on them. We can only offer at 
this moment a faint outline of his character- 
istics asa man of letters. The faculties of 
Bunsen were of the constructive, rather 
than the critical, order. He wrote with 
enthusiasm and with abundance. But the 
merits which gave an extraordinary charm 
to his conversation and his correspondence 
have perhaps detracted from the permanent 
value of his works. He was borne away by 
the flow of his own thoughts: a tide of 
sentiment and imagination insensibly min- 
gled itself with his opinions ; he was apt to 
accept conclusions which a more severe 
analysis would have rendered questionable ; 
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and his style would have had more ont 
and authority if it had been less copious. ‘To 
the English reader there are pages in ‘ God 
in History ’ which must appear rhapsodical, 
and we are unable to follow a speculative 
chronology which carries back the historical 
evidence of the human race to some 20,000 
years from the present age. But in all 
that Bunsen wrote there was an elevatin 
and exalted sense of that supernatura 
Power, which is the source and the guide of 
all our being. To him, the history of man, 
traced by the affinities of language, the 
mysteries of religion, and the lights of proph- 
ecy, was a perpetual revelation: and he 
sought to discern in the prodigious spectacle 
of humanity, the law of truth and love which 
directs it to higher ends. 

No doubt, it would be curious to trace in 
the works of Bunsen and in the records of 
his private opinions, the changes and devel- 
opment of his mind. In early life he leaned 
to the Conservative and orthodox side, and 
this tendency was, for some time, strength- 
ened by his veneration for Niebuhr, who 
died a fanatical alarmist. When Bunsen 
first visited England, his sympathies were 
decidedly with the Conservative and clerical 
party, and he drew back from the scepticism 
and liberalism of Whig society. But these 
views underwent a gradual alteration. His 
experience of England convinced him that 
it was not in a blind adherence to the tradi- 
tions of the past, either in Church or State, 
that her future greatness lies. His ardent 
schemes for the regeneration of Germany 
and of Italy were kindled at times to revo- 
lutionary heat, and he says, in speaking of 
the differences which arose between himself 
and the King, ‘ The fact is, that he has gone 
as much to the right, as I have to the left.’ 
He gradually grew more attached to such 
politicians as Mr. Cobden. The liberation 
of Italy in 1859, and the commercial treaty 
between France and England, won him 
over to look with favour and gratitude on 
the Emperor of the French, and to condone 
the acts of violence and illegality committed 
in 1852. He died invoking a blessing on 
Garibaldi and the Italian cause. His theo- 
logical studies had led him so far from the 
track of orthodoxy, that he was sometimes 
confounded — very unjustly — with the ra- 
tionalists and antagonists of revealed reli- 
gion. A mind like his was not willingly 


bound by the authority either of law or of 
dogma ; and he took his own course without 
always knowing where it was leading him. 
As a guide no man could be less safe ; but 
as a conscientious and insatiable inquirer 
Bunsen deserves to retain a considerable 
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place in the intellectual history of his time, 
and we think that his influence may be 
traced in an especial manner in the present 
state of religious thought in this country. 

The years he spent at Charlottenberg, on 
the banks of the Neckar, were uneventful, 
or rather they were filled by incessant lit- 
erary labour, and by the care of his own 
declining health. But in the autumn of 
1857 he received from the King an invita- 
tion, couched in the most pressing terms, to 
attend the Assembly of the Evangelical Al- 
liance at Berlin. The King’s letter and 
Bunsen’s acknowledgment of it are alike 
characteristic : — 


‘Sans Souci, September 5th, 1857. 


‘My peareEst Bunsen, — I express to you 
my heartiest thanks for all the great trouble 
you have undertaken and carried through with 
such splendid results (to my honour) for the 
Schlagintweits.® For all this, and for so many 
letters, most interesting to me, I am in heavy 
debt towards you: but time is wanting in a 
frightful manner to me for answering you as I 
ought and desire to do! I write to you only 
on account of a matter which Ihave at heart be- 
yond all expression, and that is your appearing 
at Berlin during the assembly of the Kvangeli- 
cal Alliance. I wish that, urgently and long- 
ingly, first for the sake of the thing itself, sec- 
ondly for the sake of your fame, thirdly for my 
own sake :— you must once again show your- 
self outside the limits of the narrow circle 
(ever more and more suspicious) in which you 
now exclusively live ! 

“You must inhale fresh air of life — the 
breath of that life, which alone is life, because 
it is the essential We proceeding from the one 
essential source of life. You must inhale this 
breath of life, there, where a yet unheard-of 
mass of joyful confessors assemble ; there, where 
it seems almost certain that a new future will 
be prepared for the whole Church and entire 
evangelical confession. You must, by your 
appearance alone, stifle the malicious calumny 
which in genuine German (especially North- 
German) contractedness of vision, is beginning 
to raise itself against you, and to injure the holy 
cause of the Church. Thousands are watching for 

our nonappearance, to cast stones at you. 
hat is what I cannot bear, if you by an error 
in conduct give occasion thereto. I conjure you, 
for the sake of the Lord’s cause, accept my of- 
fer, and accept from me, as an Old and faithful 
friend, that I defray a journey, and provide 
you with lodging and sustenance in the Palace 
at Berlin, as my own peculiar guest! My 
commands have already been issued to that ef- 
fect. You have but to lift your foot, from 
Charlottenberg to the railway of Heidelberg. 
That I at the same time hope, by this opportu- 
nity, to confer with you on much important 
matter, you will not take ill of me: and now 
in the name of Christ to the work! — Vale! 
(Signed) F.W.R, 
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‘[ Received Monday, September 7th, at 
three o’clock a.m.]’ 


Bunsen to a Son. 





‘Charlottenberg, Tuesday morning, five 


ogclock, September 8th, 1857. 


‘That is providential! After such a letter 
no friend’s invitation could be declined, and 
how should I decline that of the King, made 
in the name of Christ and of the Fatherland, 
resolved upon, clearly, in affection and faithfal- 
ness, and with such unheard-of demonstration ? 
I had never before been invited to lodge in the 
Palace at Berlin, but the King does this to grat- 
ify the old, heavily-laden man, and also as an 
unequivocal declaration towards the Court, the 
Town, the Country, and the World. Where- 
fore I go.’ 


Bunsen was received in Berlin with all 
but royal honours. His old friend and master 
fell upon his neck, and he had the happiness 
of presenting to his sovereign a vast array 
of pious well-meaning persons from all parts 
of the world. But this meeting had a still 
more solemn interest. It was on the 1st 
October that Bunsen had his final audience 
of Frederic William IV., on fthe affairs of 
the Church, and received a most affectionate 
dismissal. ‘I part from the King and from 
Berlin,’ said he, ‘as I wish and pray to de- 
part from this earth—as on the calm, still 
evening of a long, beautiful summer’s day.’ 
On the 3rd October the King intimat- 
ed his intention to raise Bunsen to the 
Peerage by the title of Freiherr von Bunsen, 
and within a few hours, on that same day, 
His Majesty was struck down by the attack 
which destroyed his mental faculties and 
terminated his reign. The Prince Regent 
shortly afterwards realised his brother’s 
wishes and called Bunsen to the Prussian 
House of Peers. He re-appeared at Berlin 
on one occasion to take his seat in that As- 
sembly. 

The closing scenes of an active life are 
melancholy, for each succeeding month takes 
away something of the power of living, and 
adds something to the burden of years. To 
Bunsen these darkened days were cheered 
by winter journeys to the shores of the Med- 
iterranean, by a cordial reception in Paris, 
by uninterrupted intercourse with those he 
loved and with the choicest minds of the 
age, and above all by the serenity of his,own 
disposition. He removed at last to Bonn, 
which he had long regarded as the fittest 
abode for a German man of letters, for it 
had been the ‘abode of Niebuhr on his return 
from Rome. But by this time disease had 


made formidable inroads on his once vigor- 
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ous frame and his strong constitution, and 
he survived this last removal but a few 
months. Still he worked on to the last, for 
if his strength had declined, the brightness 
of the intellectual light within seemed only 
to shine with increasing lustre. Still he 
was surrounded by all that the affection of 
his family could suggest or bestow. Still he 
remained to his last hour the same hopeful, 
happy, trusting man, conscious that he had 
endeavoured to play his part in life with 
courage and with honour, and convinced, 
beyond the reach of doubt or misgiving, that 
the end of life is but the e to a state 
of being, where speculation will be lost in 
knowledge and faith perfected by sight. 
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“On, hush!” she whispered, “I hear them 
speaking, 
Voices calling upon the air ;” 
And, while she listened, the pale light 
And lay, and floated upon her hair. 
“Oh, no!” they answered, “ we hear no speak- 
ing, 
We hear no voices upon the breeze, 
It must be only the night wind lonely, 
That sighs and whispers among the trees.” 


glistened, 


“Oh, hush!” she murmured, “I hear them 
singing — 
Singing the songs that I used to know; ” 
And, while she listened, the tear-drops glistened, 
And through long lashes began to flow. 
“Oh, no!” they answered, “we hear no sing- 
ing, 
We hear no voices singing so, 
*Tis but the waking of sea waves breaking 
Upon the shingle far below.” 


“Oh, hush!” she whispered, “I hear them 
calling 
Sweet voices of the long ago; ” 

And, while she listened, the long light glistened, 
And lay on her sweet face, white as snow. 
“Oh, no!” they murmured, “she wanders 

wildly, 
We hear no voices on the breeze, 
She’s listening only, to night winds lonely, 
That sigh and whisper among the trees.” 


“Hush Lia !” they answer, while dews were 
ing, 
While dead leaves rustled through the air, 
And, while they shimmered, the pale light 
glimmered 
On a face and form, like the angels fair. 
“Oh, prey !” they whispered, “our love is 
ying, 
Her voice is fainting across the sea ;”’ 
And, while they listened, the far dawn glistened, 
Oh, God ! her morning breaks with thee. 
— Dublin University Magazine. U. L. a 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. CUTBILL’S VISIT. 


“Ir you knew the work I had to find 
you,” said Mr. Cutbill, entering the room 
and throwing his hat carelessly on a table. 
“I had the whole police at work to look you 
up, and only succeeded at last by the half- 
hint that you were a great political offender, 
and Lenk Palmerston would never forgive 
the authorities if they concealed you.” 

“T declare,” said Augustus, gravely, “I 
am much flattered by all the trouble you 
have taken to blacken my character.” 

“ Character! bless your heart, so long as 
you ain’t a Frenchman, these people don’t 
care about your character. An English 
conspirator is the most harmless of all crea- 
tures. Had you been a Pole or an Italian, 
the Préfet told me, he’d have known every 
act of your daily life.” 

“ And so we shall have to leave this, 
now ?” said Ellen, with some vexation in 
her tone. 

“ Not a bit of it, if you don’t dislike the 
surveillance they'll bestow on you; and it'll 
be the very best protection against rogues 
and pickpockets; and I'll go and say that 
you're not the man I suspected at all.” 

“Pray take no further trouble on our 
behalf, sir,” said Bramleigh, stiffly and 
haughtily. 

“Which being interpreted means, — 
make your visit as short as may be, and go 
your way, Tom Cutbill — don’t it ?” 

“T am not prepared to say, sir, that I 
have yet guessed the object of your coming.” 

“Tf you go to that, I suspect I'll be as 
much puzzled as yourself. I came to see 
you because I heard you were in my neigh- 
Coodionds I don’t think I had any other 
very pressing reason. I had to decam 
from England somewhat hurriedly, and 
came over here to be, as they call it, ‘out 
of the way,’ till this storm blows over.” 

“What storm? I’ve heard nothing of a 
storm.” 

“You’ve not heard that the Lisconnor 
scheme has blown up ? — the great Culduff 
Mining Company has exploded, and blown 
all the shareholders sky-high ? ” 

“ Not a word of it.” 

“Why, there’s more writs after the pro- 
moters this morning than ever there was 
scrip for paid-up capital. We're all in for it 
—every man of us.” 

“ Was it a mere bubble then —a fraud ? ” 

“‘T don’t know what you call a bubble, or 
what you mean by a fraud. We had all 
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that constitutes a company: we had a 
scheme and we had a lord. If an over- 
greedy public wants grandeur and gain be- 
sides, it must be disappointed ; as I told the 
general meeting, ‘ You don’t expect profit 
as well as the peerage, do you?’” 

“You yourself told me there was coal.” 

“ So there was. I am ready to maintain 
it still. Isn’t that money, Bramleigh ?” 
said he, taking a handful of silver from his 

ocket ; “ good coin of the realm, with her 

ajesty’s image? But if you asked me if 
there was much more where it came from— 
why, the witness might, as the newspapers 
say, hesitate and show confusion.” 

“You mean then, in short, there was only 
coal enough to form a pretext for a com- 

? ” 
pe I'll tell you what I mean,” said Cutbill 
sturdily. “I bolted from London rather 
than be stuck in a witness-box and badgered 
by a cross-examining barrister, and I’m 
not going to expose myself to the same sort 
of diversion here from you.” 

“ T assure you, sir, the matter had no in- 
terest for me, beyond the opportunity it af- 
forded you of exculpation.” 

“ For the exculpatory part, I can take it 
easy,” said Cutbill, witha dry laugh. “I 
wish I had nothing heavier on my heart 
than the load of my conscience; but I’ve 
been signing my name to deeds, and writing 
Tom Cutbill across acceptances, in a sort 
of indiscriminate way, that in the calmer 
hours before a Commissioner in Bankruptcy 
ain’t so pleasant. I must say, Bramleigh, 
your distinguished relative Culduff doesn’t 
cut up well.” 

“TI think, Mr. Cutbill, if you have any 
complaint to make of Lord Culduff, you 
might have chosen a more fitting auditor 
than his brother-in-law.” 

“I thought the world had outgrown the 
cant of connection. I thought that we had 
got to be so widely-minded that you might 
talk to a man about his sister as freely as if 
she were the Queen of Sheba.” 

“ Pray do me the favour to believe me 
still a bigot, sir.” 

“ How far is Lord Culduff involved in 
the mishap you speak of, Mr. Cutbill ?” 
said Nelly, with a courteousness of tone 
she hoped might restore their guest to a 
better humour. 

“T think he'll net some five-and-twenty 
théusand out of the transaction; and from 
what I know of the distinguished viscount, 
he’ll not lie awake at night fretting over 
misfortunes of Tom Cutbill and fel- 
ows.” 
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“Will this—this misadventure,” stam- 
mered out Augustus, “ prevent your return 
to England ?” 

“ Only for a season. A man lies by for 
these things, just as he does for a thunder- 
storm; a little patience and the sun shines 
out, and he walks about freely as ever. If 
it were not, besides, for this sort of thing, 
we City men would never have a day’s 
recreation in life ; nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night. How many of us 
would see Switzerland, I ask you, if we 
didn’t smash? The Insolvent Court is the 
way to the Rhine, Bramleigh, take my 
word for it, though it ain’t set down in 
John Murray.” 

“If a light heart colud help to a light 
conscience, I must say, Mr. Cutbill, you 
= appear to possess that enviable 
jot.” 

“ There’s such a thing as a very small 
conscience,” said Cutbill, closing one eye, 
and looking intensely roguish. “A con- 
science so unobtrusive that one can treat 
it like a poor relation, and put it any- 
where.” 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Cutbill, you shock me,” said 
Ellen, trying to look reproachful and 

ve 


“I’m sorry for it, Miss Bramleigh,” said 
he, with mock sorrow in his manner. 

“Had not our friend L’Estrange an in- 
terest in this unfortunate speculation ?” 
asked Bramleigh. 

“ A trifle; a mere trifle. Two thousand 
I think it was. Two, or two-five-hundred. 
I forget exactly which.” 

“ And is this entirely lost ?” 

“Well, pretty much the same; they talk 
of sevenpence dividend, but I suspect 
they're over-sanguine. I’d say five was 
nearer the mark.” 

“ Do they know the extent of their mis- 
fortune ?” asked Ellen, eagerly. 

“If they read The Times they’re sure to 
see it. The money article is awfully can- 
did, and never attempts any delicate con- 
cealment, like the reports in a police-court. 
The fact is, Miss Bramleigh, the financial 
people always end like Cremorne, with a 
— transparency’ that displays the 
whole company !” 

“T’m so sorry for the L’Estranges,” said 
Ellen, feelingly. 

“And why not sorry for Tom Cutbill, 
miss? Why have no compassion for that 
gifted creature, and generous mortal, whose 
worst fault was that he believed in a 
lord ?” : 

“Mr. Cutbill 1s so sure to sympathize 
with himself and his own griefs that he has 
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no need of me; and then he looks so like 
one that would have recuperative powers.” 

“ There you’ve hit it,” cried he, enthusi- 
asticady. “That’s it! that’s what makes 
Tom Cutbill the man he is — flectes non 
frangis. I hope I have it right; but I mean 
you may smooth him down but you can’t 
smash him; and it’s to tell-the noble vis- 
count as much I’m now on my way to 
Rome. I'll say to the distinguished peer, 
‘ I’m only a pawn on the chess-board ; but 
look to it, my lord, or I'll give check to the 
king!’ Won’t he understand me? ay, in 
a second too! ” 

“I trust something can be done for poor 
L’Estrange,” said Augustus. “It was his 
sister’s fortune ; and the whole of it, too.” 

“ Leave thattome then. I'll make better 
terms for him than he'll get by the assignee 
under the court. Bless your heart, Bram- 
leigh, if it wasn’t for a little ‘extramural 
equity,’ as one might call it, it would go 
very hard with the widow and the orphan 
in this world; but we coarse-minded fel- 
lows, as I’ve no doubt you'd call us, we do 
kinder things in our own way than Com- 
missioners under the Act.” 

“ Can you recover the money for them ?” 
asked Augustus, earnestly; “can you do 
that ?” 

“ Not legally— not a chance of it; but 
I think Til make a noble lord of our ac- 

uaintance disgorge something handsome. 
P don't mean to press any claim of my own. 
If he behaves politely, and asks me to dine, 
and treats me like a gentleman, I’ll not be 
over hard with him. I like the —not the 
conveniences — that’s not the word, but 
the ” —— 

“ ¢ Convenances,’ perhaps,” interposed 
Ellen. 

“ That’s it, the convenances. I like 
the attentions that seem to say, ‘ T. C. isn’t 
to be kept in a tunnel or a cutting; but is 
= company at table, with long-necked 

ttles beside him. T. C. can be talked to 
about the world: about pale sherry, and 
pretty women, and the delights of Homburg, 
and the odds on the Derby; he’s as much 
at home at Belgravia as on an embank- 
ment.’” 

“T suspect there will be few to dispute 
that,” said Augustus, solemnly. 

“ Not when they knows it, Bramleigh ; 
‘not when they knows it,’ as the cabbies 
say. The thing is to make them know it, 
to make them feel it. There’s a rough-and- 
ready way of putting all men like myself, 
who take liberties with the letter H, down 
as snobs; but you see, there’s snobs and 
snobs. There’s snobs that are only snobs; 
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there’s snobs that have nothing distinctive 
about them but their snobbery, and there’s 
snobs so well up in life,so shrewd, such 
downright keen men of the world, that 
their snobbery is only an accident, like a 
splash from a passing "bus, and, in fact, their 
snobbery puts a sort of accent on their 
acuteness, just like a trade-mark, and tells 
ou it was town-made;—no bad thing, 

ramleigh, when that town calls itself 
London!” 

If Augustus vouchsafed little approval 
of this speech, Ellen smiled an apparent 
concurrence, while in reality it was the 
ogg pretension and assurance that amused 

er. 

“ You ain’t as jolly as you used to be; 
how is that ?” said Cutbill, shaking Bram- 
leigh jocosely by the arm. “I suspect you 
are disposed, like Jeremiah, to a melan- 
choly line of life ¢” 

“T was not aware, sir, that my spirits 
could be matter of remark,” said Augustus, 
haughtily. 

“And why not? You're no highness, 
royal or serene, that one is obliged to 
accept any humor you may be in, as the 
right thing. You are one of us, I take it.” 
“A very proud distinction,” said he, 


cr 

“ Well, if it’s nothing to crow, it’s noth- 
ing to cry for! If the world had nothing 
but top-sawyers, Bramleigh, there would 
be precious little work done. Is that clock 
of yours, yonder, right—is it so late as 
that ?” 

“T believe so,” said Augustus, looking at 
his watch. “I want exactly ten minutes to 
four.” 

“ And the train starts at four precisely. 
That’s so like me. I’ve lost my train, all 
for the sake of paying a visit to people who 
wished me at the North Pole for my polite- 
hess.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Cutbill,” said Ellen, deprecat- 
ingly. , 
“ T hope, Mr. Cutbill, we are fully sensible 
of the courtesy that sug your call.” 

“ And J’m fully sensible that you and 
Miss Ellen have been on thorns for the 
last half-hour, each muttering to himself, 
‘What will he say next?’ or, worse than 
that, ‘ When will he go?’” 





“T protest, sir, you are alike unjust to 
yourself and to us. We are so thoroughly | 
satisfied that you never intended to hurt us, 
that if incidentally touched, we take it asa 
mere accident.” 

“That is quite the case, Mr. Cutbill,” 
broke in Nelly; “and we know besides, | 


that, if you had anything harsh or severe, 
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to say to us, it is not likely you’d take such 
a time as this to say it.” 

“ You do me proud, ma’am,” said Cutbill, 
who was not perfectly sure whether he was 
complimented or reprimanded. 

“ Do, please, Augustus; I beg of you do,” 
whispered Nelly in her brother's ear. 

“ Sete already missed your train for 
us, Mr. Cutbill,” said Augustus; “ will you 
add another sacrifice and come and eat 
a very humble dinner with us at six 
o'clock ?” 

“ WillI? Irayther think I will,” cried 
he, joyfully. “ Now that the crisis is over, 
I may as well tell you I’ve been angling 
for that invitation for the last half-hour, 
saying every minute to myself, ‘ Now it’s 
coming,’ or ‘ No, it ain’t.’ Twice you were 
on the brink of it, Bramleigh, and you 
drifted away again, and at last I began to 
think I'd be driven to my lonely cutlet at 
the ‘ Leopold’s Arms.’ You said six; so 
I'll just finisa a couple of letters for the 
post, and be here sharp. Good-by. Many 
thanks for the invite, though it was pretty 
long a-coming.” And with this he waived 
an adieu and departed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AN EVENING WITH CUTBILL. 


Wuen Nelly retired after dinner on 
that day, leaving Mr. Cutbill to the enjoy- 
ment of his wine — an indulgence she well 
knew he would not willingly forego — that 
worthy individual drew one chair to his 
side to support his arm, and resting his legs 
on another, exclaimed, “ Now, this is what 
I call cosy. There’s a pleasant light, a nice 
bit of view out of that window, and as 
good a bottle of St. Julien as a man may 
desire.” ° 

“TI wish I could offer you somethin 
better,” began Augustus, but Cutbill stoppe 
him at once, saying, — 

“ Taking the time of the year into account, 
there’s nothing better! It’s not the season 
for a Burgundy or even a full-bodied claret. 
Shall I tell you, Bramleigh, that you gave 
me a better dinner to-day than got at 
your great house, the Bishop’s Folly. 

“We were very vain of our cook, not- 
withstanding, in those days,” said Augustus, 
smiling. 

“So you might. I suppose he was as 
good as money could buy — and you had 
plenty ef money. But your dinners were 
grand, cumbrous, never-ending feeds, that 
with all the care a man might bestow on 
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the bill-o’-fare, he was sure to eat too much 
of venison curry after he had taken mutton 
twice, and pheasant following after fat 
chickens. I always thought your big din- 
ners were upside down ; if one could have 
had the tail-end first they’d have been excel- 
lent. Somehow, I fancy it was only your 
brother Temple took an interest in these 
things at your house. Where is he now?” 

“ e's at Rome with my brother-in-law.” 

“That’s exactly the company he ought 
to keep. A lord purifies the air for him, 
and I don’t think his constitution could 
stand without one.” 

“ My brother has seen a good deal of the 
world ; and, I think, understands it tolera- 
bly well,” said Bramleigh, meaning so much 
of rebuke to the other’s impertinence as he 
could force himself to bestow on a guest. 

“ He knows as much about life as a dog 
knows about decimals. He knows the cad’s 
life of fetch and carry; how to bow himself 
into a room and out again ; when to smile, 
and when to snigger ; how to look profound 
admiration when a or man talks, and a 
mild despair when he is silent; but that 
ain’t life, Bramleigh, any more than these 
strawberries are grapes from Fontaine- 
bleau !” 

“You occasionally forget, Mr. Cutbill, 
that a man’s brother is not exactly the 
public.” 

“ Perhaps Ido. I only had one brother, 
and a greater blackguard never existed ; and 
The Times took care to remind me of the fact 
every year till he was transported ; but no 
one ever saw me lose temper about it.” 

“I ean admire if I cannot envy your phi- 
loso hy.” 

« It’s not philosophy at all; it’s just com- 
mon sense, enaalt in the only school for 
that commodity in Europe —the City of 
London. We don’t make Latin verses as 
well as you at Eton or Rugby, but we be- 
gin life somewhat ‘cuter than you, notwith- 
standing. If we speculate on events it is 
not like theoretical politicians, but like 
practical | rg who know that Cabinet 
Councils decide the funds, and the funds 
make fortunes. You and the men like you 
advocated a free Greece and a united Italy 
for the sake of fine traditions. “We don’t 
care a rush about Homer or Dante, but we 
wanted to sell pig-iron and printed calicoes. 
Do you see the difference now ?” 

“If I do, it’s with no shame for the part 
you assign us.” 

“ That’s as it may be. There may be up 
there amo the stars a planet whére your 
ideas would be the right thing. Maybe 
Dr. Cummings knows of such a place. I 
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ean only say Tom Cutbill doesn’t, nor don’t 
want to.” 

For a while neither spoke a word; the 
conversation had taken a half irritable tone, 
and it was not easy to say how it was to be 
turned into a pleasanter channel. 

“ we 4 news of Jack?” asked Cutbill 
suddenly. : 

“ Nothing since he sailed.” 

Another and a longer pause ensued, and 
it was evident neither knew how to break 
the silence. 

“These ain’t bad cigars,” said Cutbill, 
knocking the ash off his cheroot with his 
finger. ‘ You get them here ?” 

“ Yes; they are very cheap.” 

“ Thirty, or thirty-five centimes ?” 

“Ten!” 

“ Well, it ain’t dear! Ten centimes is a 
penny, —a trifle less than a penny. And 
now, Bramleigh, will you think it a great 
liberty of me, if I pas you a question, —a 
sort of personal question ? ” 

“That will pretty much depend upon 
the questino, Mr. Cutbill. There are mat- 
ters, | must confess, I would rather not be 
questioned on.” 

“Well, I suppose I must just take my 
chance of that! If you are disposed to 
bristle up, and play porcupine because I 
want to approach you, it can’t be helped, — 
better men than Tom Cutbill have paid for 
looking into a wasp’s nest. It’s no idle cu- 
riosity prompts my inquiry, though I won’t 
deny there is a spice of curiosity urging me 
= - this moment. Am I free to go on, 
e » 

_ “I must leave you to your own discre- 
tion, sir.” 

“The devil a worse guide ever you'd 
leave me to. It is about as humble a mem- 
ber of the Cutbill family as I’m acquainted 
with. So that without any reference to 
my discretion at all, here’s what I want. I 
want to know how it is that you've left a 
princely house, with plenty of servants and 
all the Inxuries of life, to come and live in 
a shabby corner of an obscure town and 
smoke penny cigars? There is the riddle 
I want you to solve for me.” 

For some seconds Bramleigh's confusion 
and displeasure seemed to master him com- 
pletely, making all reply impossible ; but 
at last he regained a degree of calm, and 
with a voice slightly agitated, said: “I am 
sorry to baulk your very natural curiosity, 
Mr. Cutbill, but the matter on which you 
seek- to be informed is one strictly personal 
and private.” 

“ That’s exactly why I am pushing for 
the explanation,” resumed the other, with 
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the coolest imaginable manner. “If it 
was a public event I’d have no need to ask 
to be enlightened.” 

Bramleigh winced under this rejoinder, 
and a slight contortion of the face showed 
what his self-control was costing him. 

Cutbill, however, went on: “ When they 
told me, at the Gresham, that there was a 
man setting up a claim to your property, 
and that you declared you'd not live in the 
house, nor draw a shilling from the estate, 
till you were well assured it was your own 
beyond dispute, my answer was, ‘ No son of 
old Montagu Bramleigh ever said that. 
Whatever you may say of that family, 
they’re no fools.’ ” 

“ And is it with fools you would class the 
man who reasoned in this fashion?” said 
Augustus, who tried to smile and seem in- 
different as he spoke. 

“ First of all, it’s not reasoning at all; the 
man who began to doubt whether he had a 
valid right to what he » might 
doubt whether he had a right to his own 
name, — whether his wife was his own, and 
what not. Don’t you see where all this 
would lead to? If I have to report wheth- 
er a new line is safe and fit to be opened 
for public traffic, I don’t sink shafts down 
to see if some hundred fathoms below there 
might be an extinct volcano, or a stratum 
of unsound pudding-stone. I only want to 
know that the rails will carry so many tons 
of merchandise. Do you see my point ? — 
do you take me, Bramleigh ?” 

“ Mr. Cutbill,” said Augustus slowly, “ on 
matters such as these you have just alluded 
to, there is no man’s opinion I should prefer 
to yours, but there are other questions on 
which I would rather rely upon my own 
judgment. May I beg, therefore, we 
should turn to some other topic.” 

“It’s true then,—the report was well 
founded ?” cried Cutbill, staring in wide 
astonishment at the other’s face. 

“ And if it were, sir,’ replied Bramleigh 
haughtily, “ what then ?” 

“What then? Simply that you’d be 
the—no matter what. Your-father was 
very angry with me one night, because I 
said something of the same kind to him.” 
And as he me. ig he — his glass impa- 
tiently from him, an 
noyed and disgusted. 

“Will you not take more wine, Mr. 
Cutbill ?” said Augustus, blandly, and 
without the faintest sign of irritation. 

“No, not a drop. I’m sorry I've taken 
so much. I began by filling my glass when- 
ever I saw the decanter near me, — think- 
ing, like a confounded fool as I was, we 


looked ineffably an- 
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were in for a quiet confidential talk, and 
knowing that I was just the sort of fellow 
a man of vour own stamp needs and re- 
quires; a fellow who does nothing from the 
claims of a class — do you understand ? — 
nothing because he mixes with a certain set 
and dines at a certain club; but acts inde- 
pendent of all extraneous pressure, — a bit 
of masonry, Bramleigh, that wants ao but- 
tress. Can you follow me, eh?” 

“] believe I can appreciate the strength 
of such a character as you describe.” 

“No, you can’t, not a bit of it. Some 
flighty fool that would tell you what a fine 
creature you were, how great-hearted — 
that’s the can’t great-hearted ! — would 
have far more of your esteem and admira- 
tion than Tom Cutbill, with his keen knowl- 
edge of life and his thorough insight into men 
and manners.” 

“You are unjust to each of us,” said 
Bramleigh, quietly. 

“ Well, let us have done with it. I'll go 
and ask Miss Ellen for a cup of tea, and 
then I'll take my leave. I’m sure I wish I’d 
never have come here. It’s enough to pro- 
voke a better temper than mine. And now 
let me just ask you, out of mere curiosity, — 
for of course I mush’t presume to feel more, 
— but just out of curiosity let me ask you, 
do you know an art or an industry, a trade 
or a calling, that would bring you in fifty 
pounds a year? Do you see your way to . 
earning the rent of a lodging even as modest 
as this?” 

“ That is exactly one of the points on 
which your advice would be very valuable 
to me, Mr. Cutbill.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I could no more 
tell a man of your stamp how to gain his 
livelihood than I could make a tunnel with 
a corkscrew. I know your theory well 
enough. I’ve heard it announced a thou- 
sand times and more. Every fellow with a 
silk lining to his coat and a taste for fancy 
jewellery imagines he has only to go to Aus- 
tralia to make a fortune; that when he has 
done with Bond Street he can take to the 
bush. Isn’t that it, Bramleigh — eh? . You 
fancy you’re up to roughing it and hard 
work because you have walked four hours 
through the stubble after the partridges, or 
sat a ‘sharp thing’ across country in a red 
coat! Heaven help you! It isn’t with five 
courses and finger-glasses a man finishes his 
day at Warra-Warra.” 

“ T assure you, Mr. Cutbill, as regards my 
own case, I neither take a high estimate of 
my own capacity nor a low one of the diffi- 
culty of earning a living.” 

“Humility never paid a butcher’s bill, 
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any more than conceit!” retorted the inex- 
orable Cutbill, who seemed bent on oppos- 
ing everything. “Have you thought of 
nothing you could do? for, if you’re utterly 
incapable, there’s nothing for you but the 
public service.” 

“ Perhaps that is the career would best 
suit me,” said Bramleigh, smiling; “and I 
have already written to. bespeak the kind in- 
fluence of an old friend of my father’s on my 
behalf.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ Sir Francis Deighton.” 

“The greatest humbug in the Govern- 
ment! He trades on being the most popular 
man of his day, because he never refused 
anything to anybody — so far as a promise 
went; but it’s well known that he never 
gave anything out of his own connections. 
Don’t depend on Sir Francis, Bramleigh, 
whatever you do.” 

“ That is sorry comfort you give me.” 

* Don’t you know any women ?” 

“ Women — women? I know several.” 

“1 mean women of fashion. Those med- 
dlesome women that are always dabbling in 
mage and the Stock Sedenea, — very 

eep where you think they know nothing, 
and perfectly ignorant about what they pre- 
tend to know best. They’ve two-thirds of 
the patronage of every Government in Eng- 
land. You may laugh; but it’s true.” 

“Come, Mr. Cutbill, if you'll not take 
more wine, we'll join my sister,” said Bram- 
leigh, with a faint smile. 

“ Get them to make you a Commissioner — 
it doesn’t matter of what — Woods and For- 
ests — Bankruptcy — Lunacy — anything; 
it’s always two thousand a year, and little to 
do for it. And if you can’t be a Commis- 
sioner be an Inspector, and then you have 
your travelling-expenses;” and Cutbill 
winked knowingly as he spoke and saunt- 
ered away to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE APPOINTMENT. 


“ Waar will Mr. Cutbill say now ?” cried 
Ellen, as she stood leaning on her brother's 
shoulder while he read a letter marked “ On 
her Majesty's Service,” and sealed with a 
ty gy extravagance of wax. It ran 
thus : — 


Downing Street, Sept. 10th. 


“ Srr, 
“T HAVE received instructions from Sir 
Francis Deighton, her Majesty’s Principal 
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Secretary of State forthe Colonies, to ac- 
knowledge your letter of the 9th. instant; 
and while expressing his regret that he has 
not at this moment any in his depart- 
ment which he could offer for your accept- 
ance, to state that her Majesty’s Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will consent to appoint 
you consul at Cattaro, full details of which 
post, duties, salary, &c., will be communica- 
ted to you in the official despatch from the 
Foreign Office. , 
“ Sir Francis Deighton is most happy to 
have been the means through which the son 
of an old friend has been introduced into 

the service of the Crown... 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“ Grey Egerton D’Eyncovnrt, 

“ Private Secretary.” 


“ What will he say now, Gusty?” said 
she, triumphantly. 

“He will probably say, ‘ What’s it 
worth?’ Nelly.  $How much is the in- 
come ?’” 

“TI suppose he will. I take it he will 
measure a friend's good feeling towards us 
by the scale of an official salary, as if two 
or three hundred a year more or less could 
affect the gratitude we «aust feel towards a 
real patron.” 

A slight twinge of pain seemed to move 
Bramleigh’s mouth ; but he grew calm in a 
moment, and merely said,“ We must wait 
till we hear more.” 

“But your mind is at at ease, Gusty ? 
Tell me that your anxieties are all allayed ?” 
cried she eagerly. 

“Yes; in so far that I have got some- 
—— I have not met a cold re- 


“ Oh, don't take it that way,” broke she 
in, looking at him with a half-reproachful 
expression. ‘* Do not, I beseech you, let 
Mr. Cutbill’s spirit influence you. Be hope- 
ful and trustful, as you always were.” 

“ I'll try,” said he, passing his arm round 
her and smiling affectionately at her. 

“ I hope he has gone, Gusty. I do hope 
we shall not see him again. He is so terri- 
bly hard in his judgments, so merciless in 
the way he sentences people who merely 
think differently from himself. After hear- 
ing him talk for an hour or so, I always go 
away with the thought that if the world be 
only half as bad as he says it is, it’s little 
worth living in.” 

“ Well, he will go to-morrow, or Thurs- 
day at farthest ; and I won’t pretend I shall 
—_ him. He is occasionally too can- 
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“His candour is simply rudeness; frank- 
ness is very well for a friend, but he was 
never in the position to use this freedom. 
Only think of what he said to me yester- 
day : he said that as it was not unlikely I 
should have to turn governess or compan- 
ion, the first thing I should do would be to 
¢c my name. ‘ They,’ he remarked — 
but I don’t well know whom he exactly 
meant —‘ they don’t like broken-down gen- 
tlefolk. They suspect them of this, that, 
and the other ;’ and he suggested I should 
call myself Miss Cutbill. Did you ever 
hear impertinence equal to that ?” 

“But it may have been kindly-inten- 
tioned, Nelly. Ihave no doubt he meant 
to doa gookontuned thing.” 

“ Save me from goo nature that is not 
allied with good manners, then,” said she, 
growing crimson as she spoke. 

“I have not escaped scot-free, I assure 
you,” said he, smiling ; “ but it seems to me 
a@ man really never knows what the world 
thinks of him till he has gone through the 
ordeal of broken fortune. By the way, 
where is Cattaro? The name sounds Ital- 
ian.” 

“T assumed it to be in Italy somewhere, 
but I can’t tell you why.” 

Bramleigh took down his atlas, and 

red patiently over Italy and her outlying 
islands for a long time, but in vain. Nelly, 
too, aided him in his search, but to no pur- 
pose. While they were still bending over 
the map, Cutbill entered with a large des- 
patch-shaped letter in his hand. 

“ The es messenger has just handed 
me that for you, Bramleigh. I hope it’s 

news.” 

Bramleigh opened and read : — 

“ Foreign Office. 


“ 

“IT have had much pleasure in sub- 
mitting your name to her Majesty for the ap- 
pointment of consul at Cattaro, where your 
salary will be two hundred pounds a year, and 
twenty pounds for office expenses. You will 
repair to your post without unnecessary delay, 
and report your arrival to this department. 

“Tam, &., &., 
“ BIDDLESWORTH.” 


“ Two hundred a year! Fifty less than 

we gave our cook!” said Bramleigh, with a 
faint smile. 
’ “Tt is an insult, an outrage,” said Nelly, 
whose face and neck glowed till they ap- 
ae crimson. “I hope, Gusty, you'll 
ae the firmness to reject such an of: 
er.” 

“ What does Mr. Cutbill say ?” asked he, 
turning towards him. 
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“ Mr. Cutbill says that if you’re bent on 
playing Don Quixote, and won’t go back 
and enjoy what’s your own, like a sensible 
man, this pittance — it ain’t_ more — is bet- 
ter than trying to eke out life by your little 
ta Nelly turned b large tl 

elly turned her eyes, open to the 
widest, upon him, as he spoke, with an ex- 
pression so palpably that of rebuke for his 
freedom, that he replied to her stare by 
saying, - 

“ Of course I am very free and easy. 
More than that, I’m downright rude. 
That’s what you mean—a vulgar dog! 
but don’t you see that’s what diminished 
fortune must bring you to? You'll have to 
live with vulgar dogs. It’s not only coarse 
cookery, but coarse company a man comes 
to. Ay, and there are people will tell you 
that both are useful — as alter-dtives, as the 
doctors call them.” 

It was a happy accident that made him 
lengthen out the third syllable of the word, 
which amused Nelly-so much that she 
laughed outright. 

“Can you tell us where is Cattaro, Mr. 
Cutbill ?” asked Bramleigh, eager that the 
other should not notice his sister’s laugh- 
ter. . 

“T haven’t the faintest notion ; but Bol- 
lard, the messenger, is eating his luncheon 
at the station: I'll run down and ask him.” 
And without waiting for a reply, he seized 
his hat and hurried away. 

“One must own he is good-natured,” 
said Nelly, “ but he does make us pay some- 
what smartly for it. His wholesome truths 
are occasionally hard to swallow.” 

“ As he told us, Nelly, we must accept 
these things as part of our changed condi- 
tion. Poverty wouldn’t be such a hard 
thing to bear if it only meant common food 
and coarse clothing; but it implies scores 
of things that are far less endurable.” 

While they thus talked, Cutbill had hur- 
ried down to the station, and just caught 
the messenger as he was taking his seat in 
the train. Two others —one bound for 
Russia and one for Greece — were already 
seated in the compartment, smoking their 
cigars with an air of quiet indolence, like 
men making a trip by a river steamer. 

“TI say, Bollard,” cried Cutbill, “ where 
is Cattaro ?” 

* Don’t know; is he a tenor ?” 

“ It’s a place; a consulate somewhere or 
other.” 

“ Never heard of it. Have you, Digby ?” 

“Tt sounds like Calabria, or farther 
south.” 


“1 know it,” said the third man. “ It’s 
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a vile hole ; it’s on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic. I was wrecked there once in an 
Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, and caught a 
tertian fever before I could get away. 
There*was a fellow there, a vice-consul 
they called him: he was dressed in sheep- 
skins, and, I believe, lived by wrecking. 
He stole my watch, and would have carried 
away my portmanteau, but I was waiting for 
him with my revolver and winged him.” 

“Did nothing come of it?” asked an- 
other. 

“They pensioned him, I think. I’m not 
sure; but I think they gave him twenty 
pounds a year. I know old Kepsley stop- 
ped eight pounds out of my salary -for a 
wooden leg for the rascal. There’s the 
whistle ; take care, sir, you'll come to grief 
if you hang on.” 

Cutbill attended to the admonition, and 
bidding the travellers good-by, returned 
slowly to the Bramleighs’ lodgings, ponder- 
ing over all he had heard, and canvassing 
with himself how much of his unpleasant 
tidings he would venture to relate. 

“ Where's your map,” said he, entering. 
“T suspect I can ron out the place now. 
Show me the Adriatic. Zara — Lissa, — 
what a number of islands. — Here you are, 
here’s Bocca di Cattaro — next door to the 
Turks, by Jove.” 

“My dear Gusty, don’t think of this, I 
beseech you,” said Nelly, whispering. “ It 
is enough to see where it is, to know it must 
be utter barbarism.” 

“T won’t say it looks inviting,” said Cut- 
bill, as he bent over the map,“ and the 
messenger had ’nt much to say in its praise 
either.” 

“ Probably not ; but remember what you 
told me a while ago, Mr. Cutbill, that even 
this was better than depending on my 
little talents.” 

“ He holds little talents in light esteem 
then ?” said Ellen, tartly. | 

“ That’s exactly what 1 do,” rejoined Cut- 
bill, quickly. “ As long as you are rich 
enough to be courted for your wealth, your 
little talents will find plenty of admirers; 
but as to earning your bread by them, you 
might as well try to go round the Cape in 
an outrigger. ‘Take it by all means, — take 
it, if it is only to teach you what it is to 
earn your own dinner.” 

“ And is my sister to face such a life as 
this ?” 

“ Your sister has courage for everything 
— but leaving you,” said she, throwing her 
arm on his shoulder. 

“TI must be off. I have only half-an-hour 
left to pack my portmanteau and be at the 
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station. One word with you alone, Bram- 
leigh,” said he in a low tone, and Augustus 
walked at once into the adjoining room. 

“ You want some of these, I’m certain,” 
said Cutbill,as he drew forth a roll of 
crushed and crumpled bank-notes, and 
pressed them into Bramleigh’s hand 
“ You ’ll pay them back at your own time ; 
don’t Sot stiff, man ; it’s only a loan.” 

“T assure you, if I look stiff, it’s not what 
I feel. I’m overwhelmed by your good-na- 
ture ; but, believe me, I’m in no want of 


money.” 

“ Nobody ever is; but it’s useful all the 
same. ‘Take them to oblige me ; take them 
just to show you’re not such a swell as 
won’t aceept even the smallest service from 
a fellow like me —do now, do!” and he 
looked so pleadingly that it was not easy to 
refuse him. 

“I’m very proud to think I have won 
such friendship ; but I give you my word, I 
have ample means for all that I shall need 
to do; and if I should not, I’ll ask you to 
help me.” 

“ Good-by then. Good-by, Miss Ellen,” 
cried he aloud. “ It’s not my fault that I'm 
not a favourite with you;” and thus saying, 
he snatched his hat, and was down the 
stairs and out of the house before Bramleigh 
could utter a word. 

“ What a kind-hearted fellow it is,” said 
he, as he joined his sister. “I must tell you 
what he called me aside for.” 

She listened quietly while he recounted 
what had just occurred, and then said, 

“The Gospel tells us it’s hard for rich 
men to get to heaven; but it’s scarcely less 
har] for them to see what there is good here 
below! So long as we were well off I could 
see nothing to like in that man.” 

“ That was my own thought a few minutes 
back ; so you see, Nelly, we are not only 
travelling the same road, but gaining the 
same experiences.” 

“Sedley says in this letter here,” said 
Augustus the next morning as he entered 
the breakfast-room, “ that Pracontal’s law- 
yer is perfectly satisfied with the honesty 
of our intentions, and we shall go to trial in 
the November term on the ejectment case. 
It will raise the whole question, and the law 
shall decide between us.” 

“ And what becomes of that —that ar 
rangement,” said she, hesitatingly, “by 
which M. Pracontal consented to withdraw 
his claim ?” 

“Tt was made against my consent, and I 
have refused to adhere toit. I have told 
Sedley so, and told him that I shall hold 
him responsible to the amount disbursed.” 
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“ But, dear Gusty, remember how much 
to your advantage that settlemeht would 
have been.” 

“TI only remember the shame I felt on 
hearing of it, and my sorrow that Sedle 
should have thought my acceptance of it 

ible.” 

“ But how has M. Pracontal taken this 
money and gone on with his suit ? — surely 
both courses are not open to him ?” 

“T can tell you nothing about M. Pracon- 
tal. I only know that he, as well as myself, 
would seem to be strangely served by our 
respective lawyers, who assume to deal for 
us, whether we will or not.” 

“T still cling to the wish that the matter 
had been left to Mr. Sedley.” 

“You must not say so, Nelly; you must 
never tell me you would wish I had been a 
party to my own dishonour. Either Pra- 
contal or I own this estate: no compromise 
could be possible without a stain to each of 
us, and for my own part I will neither resist 
a just claim nor give way to an unfair de- 
mand. Let us talk of this no more.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WITH LORD CULDUFF. 


In a room of a Roman palace large 
enough to be a church, but furnished with 
all the luxury of an English drawing-room, 
stood Lord Culduff, with his back to an am- 

le fire, smoking a cigarette; a small table 
Peside him supported a very diminutive cof- 
fee-service of chased silver, and in a deep- 
cushioned chair at the opposite side of the 
_ fireplace lay a toy terrier, asleep. 
here were two fireplaces in the spacious 
chamber, and at a writing-table drawn close 
to the second of these sat Temple Bramleigh 
writing. His pen as it ran rapidly along 
was the only sound inthe perfect stillness, 
till Lord Culduff, throwing the end of his 
cigarette away, said, “ It is not easy to ima- 
gine so great an idiot as your worthy brother 
Augustus.” ; 

“A little selfishness would certainly not 
dis-improve him,” said Temple, deferen- 
tially. . 

“ Say sense, common sense, sir; a very 
little of that humble ingredient that keeps a 
man from walking into a well.” 

“I think you judge him hardly.” 

“ Judge him hardly! Why, sir, what 
judgment can equal the man’s own condem- 
nation of himself? He has some doubts — 
some very vague doubts — about his right 
to his estate, and straightway he goes and 
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throws it into a law-court. He prefers, in 
fact, that his inheritance should be eaten 

p by lawyers than quietly enjoyed by his 
own family. Such men are usually provided 
with lodgings at Hanwell; their friends hide 
their razors, and don’t trust them with pen- 
knives.” 

“ Oh, this is too much: he may take an 
extreme view of what his duty is in this 
wee but he’s certainly no more mad than 

am.” 

“T repeat, sir, that the man who takes 
conscience for his guide in the very compli- 
cated concerns of life is unfit to manage his 
affairs. Conscience is a constitutional pecu- 
liarity, nothing more. To attempf to sub- 
ject the business of life to conscience would 
be about as absurd as to regulate the funds 
by the state of the barometer.” 

“Tl not defend what he is doing —I’m 
as sorry for it as any one; I only protest 
against his being thought a fool.” 

“ What do you say then to this last step 
of his, if it be indeed true that he has ac- 
cepted this post ?” 

“Tm afraid it is; my sister Ellen says 
they are on their way to Cattaro.” 

“T declare that I regard it as an outrage. 
I can give it no other name. It is an out- 

ve. hat, sir, am I, who have reached 
the highest rank of my career, or something 
very close to it; who have obtained my 
Grand Cross; who stand, as I feel I do, sec- 
ond to none in the public service ; — am I 
to have my brother-in-law, my wife’s_ broth- 
er, gazetted to a post I might have flung to 
my valet!” 

“ There I admit he was wrong.” 

“ That is to say, sir, that you feel the per- 
sonal injury his indiscreet conduct has in- 
flicted. You see your own ruin in his rash- 
ness.” 

“ ] can’t suppose it will go that far.” 

“ And why not, pray ? When a Minister 
or Secretary of State dares to offend me — 
for it is levelled at me — by appointing my 
brother to such an office, he says as plainly 
as words can speak, ‘ Your sun is set ; your 
influence is gone. We place you below the 
salt to-day, that to-morrow we may put you 
outside the door.’ You cannot be supposed 
to know these things, but J know them, 
Shall I give you a counsel, sir?” 

“ Any advice from you, my lord, is always 
acceptable.” 

“Give up the line. Retire; —be a 
gamekeeper, a billiard-marker ; turn steward 
of a steamer, or correspond for one of the 
penny papers, but don’t attempt to serve a 
country that pays its gentlemen like toll- 
keepers.” 
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Temple seemed to regard this little out- 
burst as such an ordinary event that he 
dipped his pen into the ink-bottle, and was 
about to resume writing, when Lord Culduff 
said, in a sharp, peevish tone, — 

“J trust your brother and sister do not 
mean to come to Rome ?” 

“I believe they do, my lord. I think 
they have promised to pay the L’Estranges 
a visit at Albano.” 

“ My lady must write at once and prevent 
it. This cannot possibly be permitted. 
Where are they now ?” 

“At Como. This last letter was dated 
from the inn at that place.” , 

Lord ‘Culduff rang the bell, and directed 
the servant to ask if her ladyship had gone 
out. 

The servant returned to say that her lady- 
ship was going to dress, but would see his 
lordship on her way downstairs. 

“ Whose card is this? Where did this 
come from?” asked Lord Culduff, as he 
petulantly turned it round and round, trying 
to read the name. 

“ Oh, that’s Mr. Cutbill. He called twice 
esterday. I can’t imagine ,what has 
rought him to Rome.” 

“Perhaps I might hazard a guess,” said 
Lord Culduff, with a grim smile. “ But 
I'll not see him. You'll say, Bramleigh, 
that I am very much engaged ; that I have 
a press of most important business; that 
the Cardinal Secretary is always here. Say 
any thing, in short, that will mean No, 
Cutbill !” 

“ He’s below at this moment.” 

“Then get rid of him! My dear fellow, 
the A B C of your craft is to dismiss the 
-importunate. Go, and send him off!” 

rd Culduff turned to caress his whisk- 
ers as the other left the room; and havin 

acefully disposed a — curl o 
is wig upon his forehead, was smiling a 

pleasant recognition of himself in the 
glass, when voices in a louder tone than 
were wont to be heard in such sacred pre- 
cincts startled him. He listened, and sud- 
denly the door was opened rudely, and 
Mr. Cutbill entered, Temple Bramleigh 
falling back as the other came forward, and 
closing the door behind. 

“ So, my lord, I was to be told you’d not 
see me, eh ?” said Cutbill, his face slightly 
flushed by a late altercation. 

«I trusted, sir, when my private secre- 
tary had told you I was e that I 
might have counted upon not being broken 
in upon.” 

“There you were wrong, then,” said 
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Cutbill, who divested himself of an over- 
coat, threw it on the back of a chair, and 
came forward towards the fire. “ Quite 
wrong. A man doesn’t come a thousand 
and odd miles to be ‘ not-at-homed ’ at the 
end of it.” 

“ Which means, sir, that I am_ positively 
reduced to the necessity of receiving you, 
whether I will or not ?” 

“Something near that, but not exactly. 
You see, my lord, that when to my applica- 
tion to your lawyer in town I received for 
answer the invariable rejoinder, ‘It is onl 
my lord himself can reply to this; his 
lordship alone knows what this, that, or 
t’other refers to,’ I knew pretty well the 
intention was to choke me off It was say- 
ing to me, Is it worth a journey to Rome to 
ask this question ? and my reply to myself 
was, Yes, Tom Cutbill, go to Ae! by all 
means. And here I am.” 

“ So I perceive, sir,” said the other dryly 
and gravely. 

“ Now, my lord, there are two ways of 
transacting business. One may do the 
thing pleasantly, with a disposition to make 
matters easy and comfortable; or one may 
approach every thing with a determination 
to screw one’s last farthing out of it; to 
squeeze the lemon to the last drop. Which 
ot — is it your pleasure we should 
c ” 

“TI must endeavour to imitate, though I 
cannot rival your frankness, sir; and there- 
fore I would say, let us have that mode in 
which we shall see least of each other.” 

“ All right. I am completely in your 
lordship’s hands. You had your choice, and 

and I don’t dispute it. There, then, is my 
account. It’s a trifle under fourteen hun- 
dred pounds. Your lordship’s generosity - 
will make it the fourteen, I’ve no doubt. 
All the secret-service part — that trip to 
town and the dinner at Greenwich — I’ve 
left blank. Fill it up as your conscience 
suggests. The Irish expenses are also low, 
as I lived a good deal at Bishop’s Folly. 
I also make no charge for keeping you’ out 
of Punch. It wasn’t easy, the same, 
for the fellows had you, wig and all. In 
fact, my lord, it’s a friend 'y document, 
though your present disposition doesn’t 
exactly seem to respond to that line of 
action ; but Tom Cutbill is a forgiving soul. 
Your lordship will look over this document, 
then ; and in a couple of days — no hurry, 
you know, for I have lots to see here —in 
a couple of days Pll drop in, and talk the 
thing over with you ; for you see there are 
two or three points,— about the way you 
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behaved to ny brother-in-law, and such 
like, — that I'd like to chat a little with 
you about.” 

As Lord Culduff listened his face grew 
redder and redder, and his fingers played 
with the back of the chair on which he 
leaned with a quick, convulsive motion ; 
and as the other went on he drew from 
time to time long, deep inspirations, as if 
invoking patience to carry him through the 
infliction. At last he said, in a half-faint 
voice, “ Have you done, sir—is it over?” 

“Well, pretty nigh. I’d like to have 
asked you about my Leap. I know she had 
a temper of her own before you married 
her, and I’m rather curious to hear how 
you hit it off together. Does she give in 
—eh? Has the high and mi hty dodge 
subdued her? I thought it would. 

“Do me the great favour, sir, to ring 
that bell and to leave me. I am not very 
well,” said Culduff, gasping for breath. 

“T see that. I see you’ve got the blood 
to your head. When a man comes to your 
time of life, he. must mind what he eats, 
and stick to pint bottles too. That’s true 
as the Bible — pint bottles and plenty of 
Seltzer when you're amongst the seventies.” 
And with this aphorism he drew on his 
coat, buttoned it leisurely to the collar, and 
with a familiar nod left the room. 

“ Giacomo,” said Lord Culduff, “ that 
man is not to be admitted again on any 
pretext. Tell the porter it is his place 
will pay for it, if he passes the grille.” 

Giacomo bowed silent acquiescence, and 


Lord Culduff lay back on a sofa and said, 


“Tell Doctor Pritchard to come here, tell 
my lady, tell Mr. Temple, I feél very ill,” 
and so saying he closed his eyes and seemed 
overcome. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT ALBANO. 


“Wuo do you think asks himself to 
dine with us to-day, Julia?” said L’Es- 
trange to his sister on the day of the scene 
recorded in our last chapter. 

“I cannot guess; but I am prepared to 
say I'll be glad to see any one.” 

“ It is very dull for you, indeed,” said he, 
compassionately. 


“ No, George, not that. Not half so bad 
for me as for you; but somehow I -felt it 
would be a relief to have a guest, who 
would oblige us to drop our grumblings and 
exert ourselves to talk of something besides 
our own personal worries. Now, who isit?” 
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“ What would you say to Mr. Cutbill ?” 

“Do you mean the engineering man we 
saw at Castello?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Oh, dear! I retract. I recall my last 
speech, and avow, in all humility, I was 
wrong. All I remember of that man — not 
much certainly — but all I do remember of 
him was that he was odious.” 

“ He was amusing, in his way.” 

*. Probably — but I detested ‘ his way.’” 

“The Bramleighs said he was good- 
natured.” 

“ With all my heart. Give him all the 
excellent qualities you like; but he will still 
remain insufferably ill-bred and cearse- 
minded. Why did you ask him, George ?” 

“T didn’t; he asked himself. Here’s 
his note: ‘Dear L’Estrange ’— familiar 
enough —‘ Dear L’Estrange,—I have 
just arrived here, and want to have some 
talk with you. I mean, therefore, to ask 
you to let me take a bit of dinner with you 
to-day. Ishall be out by five or half-past. 
Don’t make a stranger of me, but give me 
the cold mutton or whatever it is. — Yours, 
Tom CurTBILL.’” 

“ What a type of the writer ! ” 

“ Well; but what can we get for dinner, 
Ju?” 

“ The cold mutton, I think. I’m sure the 
gentleman’s estimate of his value as a guest 
cannot be too low.” 

“ No, Julia, let us treat him to our best. 
He means kindly by coming out here to see 
us.” 

“ T'd have taken the will for the deed with 
more of gratitude. Oh, George,” cried she 
with fervour, “why will you te always so 
much obliged to the man who condescends 
to eat your salt? This Mr. Cutbill will be 
your patron for the next twenty-four hours.” 

“ Certainly the man who dines with us 
cannot come for the excellence of our fare.” 

“That is a very ingenious bit of self- 
flattery ; but don’t trust it, George. Men 
eat bad dinners continually ; and there is a 
sort of condescension in eating them at 
a friend’s house, which is often mistaken for 
good-nature ; and the fun of it is that the 
men who do these things are very vain of 
the act.” 

L’Estrange gave a little shrug of his 
shoulders. It was his usual reply to those 
subtleties which his sister was so fond of, and 
that he was never very sure whether they 
were meant to puzzle or to persuade him. 

“ So then he is to be an honoured guest, 
George, eh?” 

He smiled a gentle assent, and she went 
on: “And we are to treat him to that 
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wonderful Rhine wine Sir Marcus sent you 
to cure your ague.” And the very thought 
of drinking anything so costly, actually 
brought on a shivering attack. 

* Have we any of it left?” 

“ Two bottles, if those uncouth little flat- 
tened flasks can be called bottles. And 
since you are resolved he is to be entertained 
like a ‘ Prince Russe,’ I’ll actually treat him 
to a dish of maccaroni of my own invention. 
You remember, George, Mrs. Monkton was 
going to withdraw her subscription from the 
Church when she ate of it, and remained a 
firm Protestant.” 

“ Julia, Julia!” said he in a half-reprov- 
ing tone. 

“1 am simply citing an historical fact, but 
you'll provoke me to say much worse if you 
stand there with that censorial face. As if 
I didn’t know how wrong it was to speak 
lightly of a lady who subscribes two hundred 
francs a year.” 

“ There are very few who do so,” said he 
with a sigh. 

“ My poor brother,” said she caressingly, 
“it is a very hard case to be so poor, and we 
with such refined tastes and sate taal nice 
instincts ; we who would like a pretty house, 
and a pretty garden, and a pretty little 
equipage, and who would give pretty little 
dinners, with the very neatest table equip- 
age, and be, all the time, so cultivated and 
so simple, so elevated in tone and so humble 
in spirit. There, go away, and look after 
some fruit — do something, and don’t stand 
there provoking me to talk nonsense. That 
solemn look made me ten times more silly 
than I ever intended to be.” 

“Tm sure,” said L’Estrange, thought- 
fully, “ he has something to tell me of the 
coal-mine.” 

“ Ah, if I thought that, George? If I 
thought he brought us tidings of a great 
‘dividend’ — isn’t that the name for the 
thing the people always share amongst 
themselves, out of somebody else’s money ? 
“So I have shocked you, at last, into running 
— and now for the cares of household.” 

ow though she liked to quiz her brother 
about his love of hospitality and the almost 
reckless way in which he would spend 
money to entertain a guest, it was one of 
her especial delights to play hostess, and 
receive guests with whatever display their 
narrow fortune permitted. Nor did she 


spare any pains she could bestow in prepar- 
ing to welcome Mr. Cutbill, and her day 
was busily passed between the kitchen, the 
garden, and the drawing-room, ordering, 
aiding, and devising with a zeal and activity 
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that one might have supposed could onl: 
have been ovelned in the verviee of a muc 
honoured guest. 

“Look at my table, George,” said she, 
“ before you go to dress for dinner, and sa 
if you ever saw anything more tasteful. 
There’s a bouquet for you; and see how 
gracefully I have twined the grape-leaves 
round these flasks. You'll fancy yourself 
Horace entertaining Mecenas. Mr. Cutbill 
is certainly not very like him,—but no. 
matter. Nor is our little Monte Oliveto, 
exactly Falernian.” 

“Tt is quite beautiful, Ju, all of it,” said 
he, drawing her towards him and kissing her ; 
but there was a touch of sadness in his 
voice, as in his look, to which she replied 
with a merry laugh, and said, — 

“Say it out boldly, George, do; say 
frankly what a sin and a shame it is, that 
such a dear good girl should have to strain 
her wits in this hand-to-hand fight with Pov- 
erty, and not be embellishing some splendid 
— with her charming talents, and such 
ike.” 

“Twas thinking something not very far 
from it,” said he smiling. 

“ Of course you were; but you never 
thought, we how soon ennui and lassi- 
tude might have taken the place of all my 
present energy. I want to please you now, 
George, since without me you would be des- 
olate ; but if we were rich, you’d not depend 
on me, and I’d have been very dispirited 
and very sad. There now, that’s quite 
enough of sentimentalizing for once. I’m 
off to dress. Do you know,” said she, as she 
mounted the stairs, “ I have serious thoughts 
of captivating Mr. Cutbill ? ” 

“ Oh, Julia, I entreat” — but she was 
gone ere he could finish, and her me 
laughter was heard till her, door closed. 

Poor girl, her light-heartedness died out as 
she felt herself alone, and turning towards 
a little photograph of aman in a naval uni- 
form, that hung over the chimney, her eyes 
grew dim with tears as she gazed on it. 

“ Ay,” said she, bitterly, “ and this same 
humour it was that lost me the truest heart 
that ever beat! What would I not give 
now to know that he still remembered me 
— remembered me with kindness ! ” 

She sat down, with her face buried in her 
hands, nor“stirred till the sound of voices 
beneath apprised her that their guest had 
arrived. 

While she was yet standing before her 
glass, and trying to efface the traces of 
sorrow on her features, George tapped softly 
at her door. ‘“ May I come in?” cried he. 
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“ Oh, Julia,” said he, as he drew nigh, “it 
is worse than I had even suspected. Cutbill 
tells me that ” —— 

He could not go on, but, bending his head 
on her shoulder, sobbed hysterically. 

“ George, George, do not give way thus,” 
said she, calmly. ‘“ What is it has hap- 
pened? What has he told you?” 

“ The mine — the Lisconnor. scheme — is 
bankrupt.” ' 

“ Ts that all?” 

“All! Why it is ruin—utter ruin! 
Every shilling that you had in the world is 
gone, and I have done it all.” And once 
more his feelings overcame him, and he 
sobbed convulsively. 

“ But, my dear, dear brother,” said she 
fondly, * if it’s lost it’s ‘ost, and there’s no 
help for it ; and let us never fret over what 
binds us only the closer together. You 
can’t get rid of me now, for I declare, 
George, no earthly consideration will make 
me accept Mr. Cutbill.” 

“ Oh, how can you jest this way, Julia, at 
such a moment.” 

“T assure you I am most serious. I know 
that man intends to propose to me, and you 
are just in the humour to mix up our present 
misfortunes and his pretensions, and actually 
espouse his cause; but it’s no use, George, 
no use whatever. TI’ll not consent. Go 
downstairs now. Stay, let me wipe those 
red eyes. Don’t let that man see any trace 
of this sorrow about you; bear up quietly 
and well. You shall see that I do not give 
counsel without being able to show example. 
Go down now, and I'll follow you.” 

As he left the room she sat down, and ac- 
cidentally so as to see her face in the glass. 
The forced smile which she had put on was 
only slowly vanishing from her features, and 
she was shocked at the pallor that now suc- 
ceeded. 

“T am looking very ill,” muttered she. 
“There’s no denying it. That man will 
certainly see how this news has struck me 
down, and I would not that he should wit- 
ness my want of courage. I wish I had 
—no,Idon’t. I'd not put on rouge if I had 
it; but I wish we were alone to-day, and 
could talk over our fortune together. Per- 
haps it’s as well as it is.” And now she 
arose and descended the stairs hastily, as 
though not to give herself time for further 
thought. 

Cutbill was in the act of cautioning 
L’Estrange against speaking of the Liscon- 
nor misfortune to his sister when she entered 
the room. “ Do you forget me, Miss L’Es- 


trange,” said he, coming forward, “or am I 
to remind you that we met in Ireland ?” 
LIVING AGE. VOL. IX. 351. 
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“Forget you, Mr. Cutbill,” replied she, 
laughingly ; “ how can I forget the charm- 
ing tenor who sang second to me, or the gal- 
lant cavalier who rode out with me ?” 

“ Ay, but I got a roll in a duck-pond that 
day,” said he, grimly. “ You persuaded me 
to let the beast drink, and he lay down in 
the water and nearly squashed me.” 

“ Oh, you almost killed me with laughter. 
I had to hold on by the crutch of my saddle 
to save myself from falling into the pond.” 

“ And I hear you made a sketch of me.” 

“Have you not seen it? I declare I 
thought I had shown it to you; but I will 
after dinner, if I can find it.” 

The dinner was announced at this mo- 
ment, and they proceeded to the dining- 
room. 

“Taste is everything,” said Cutbill, as he 
unfolded his napkin, and surveyed the table, 
decked out with fruit and flowers with a de- 
gree of artistic elegance that appealed even 
to him. “ Taste is everything. I declare 
to you that Howell and James would pay 
fifty pounds down just for that urn as it 
standsthere. How you twined those lilies 
around it in that way is quite beyond ime.” 

As the dinner went on he was in ecstasy 
with everything. 

“ Don’t part with your cook, even after they 
make a bishop of you,” said he. “I don’t 
know the French name of that dish, but I 
believe it’s a stewed hare. Might I send my 
plate twice ?” 

“Mr. Cutbill saw the Bramleighs at Co- 
mo, Julia,” said L’Estrange, to take him, if 
possible, off the subject of the entertain- 
ment. 

“ E did, indeed. I met them at that very 
hotel that was once Queen Caroline’s house. 
There they were diverting themselves, — 
boating and going about just as if the world 
had gone all right with them; and Bram- 
leigh told me one morning, that he had 
cashed the last cheque for fifty pounds.” 

“ And is he really determined to touch 
nothing of his property till the law assures 
him that his right is undeniable ? ” 

“ Worse than that, far worse; he has 
quarrelled with old Sedley, his father’s law- 

gent for forty years, and threatened him 

with an action for having entered into a 
compromise without instructions or permis- 
sion; and he is wrong, clearly wrong, for I 
saw the correspondence, and if it goes before 
a jury, they'll say at once that there was 
consent.” 

“Had he then forgotten it?” asked 
Julia. 

“No, he neither forgets nor remembers ; 
but he has a sort of flighty way of getting 
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himself into a white heat of enthusiasm ; and 
though he cools down occasionally into a 
little common sense, it doesn’t last ; he rushes 
back into his heroics, and raves about sav- 
ing him from himself, rescuing him from the 
ignoble temptation of self-interest, and such 
like balderdash.” 

“ There must be a great deal of true no- 
bility in such a nature,” said Julia. 

“Tl tell you what there is; and it runs 
through them all except the eldest daughter, 
and that puppy the diplomatist, — there’s 
madness ! ” 

. “ Madness ?” 

“ Well, I call it madness. Suppose now 
I was to decline taking another glass of that 
wine — Steinheimer I think it’s called — till 
I saw your brother’s receipt for the pay- 
ment of it, wouldn’t you say I was either 
mad or something very near it ?” 

“T don’t see the parity between the two 
cases,” said Julia. 

“ Ah, you’re too sharp for me, Miss Julia, 
too sharp; but I’m right all the same. Isn’t 
Jack Bramleigh mad? Is it anything but 
madness for a man to throw up his commis- 
sion and go and serve as a sailor, — before 
the mast or behind it, I don’t care which ; 
but isn’t that madness ? ” 

Julia felt a sense of sickness almost to 
fainting, but she never spoke nor stirred, 
while George, quickly noticing her state, 
turned towards Gutbil and said, — 

“ What news have you of him? he was a 
great favourite of mine.” 

“ Of yours and of everybody’s,” said Cut- 
bill. And now the colour rushed back to 
Julia’s cheek, and had Cutbill but looked 
towards her, it is very probable he would 
greatly have misconstrued the smile she 

ave him. “I wish I had news of him; but 
or these last few months I have none. 
When he got out to China he found that 
great house, Alcock and Baines, smashed — 
all the tea-merchants were smashed — and 
they tell me that he shipped with a Yankee 
for Constantinople.” 

“ You heard from him, then ? ” 

“No; he never writes to any one. He 
may send you a newspaper, or a piece of 
one, to show where he is; but he says he 
never was able to say what was in his head, 
and he always found he was writing things 
out of the ‘ Complete Correspondent.’ ” 

“ Poor Jack!” 

“Shall I go and look after your coffee, 
George ? You say you like me to make it 
myself,” said Julia; and she arose and left 
the room almost before he could reply. 

“ You'll never marry while she’s vour 
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housekeeper, I see that,” said Cutbill, as the 
door closed after her. 

“ She is my greatest comfort in life,” said 
the other warmly. 

“T see it all; and the whole time of din- 
ner I was thinking what 4 pity it was 
No matter, I'll not say what I was going to 
say. I’m glad you haven't told her of the 
smash till I see what I can do with the old 
viscount.” > 

“ But I have told her ; she knows it all.” 

“ And do you tell me she had that heavy 
load on her heart all the time she was talk- 
ing and laughing there ?” 

’Estrange nodded. 

“Tt’s only women bear up that way. 
Take my word for it, if it had been one of 
us, he’d not have come down to dinner, he’d 
not have had pluck to show himself. There’s 
where they beat us, sir, — that’s real cour- 
age.” 

“You are not taking your wine,” said 
L’Estrange, seeing him pass the bottle. 

“ No; I want my head clear this evening, 
I want to be cool and collected. I'll not 
drink any more. Tell me about yourself a 
little ; how do you get on here ? do you like 
the place ? do you like the people ?” 

« The place is charming ; we like it bet- 
ter every day we live in it.” 

“ And the people — the English I mean ; 
what of them ?” 

“ They mean kindly enough, indeed they 
are often very kind; but they do not live in 
much harmony, and they only agree in one 
thing ” 

“I know what that is. They all join to 
worry the parson —of course they do. Did 
you ever live in a lodging-house, L’Es- 
trange? If you did, you must have seen 
how the whole population coalesced to tor- 
ment the maid-of-all-work. She belonged 
to them all, collectively and individually. 
And so it is with you. You are the maid-of- 
all-work. You have to make Brown’s bed, 
and black Robinson’s boots — spiritually I 
mean — and none recognizes the claim of 
his neighbour, each believes you belong to 
himself. That’s the voluntary system, as 
they call it; and a quicker way to drive a 
man mad was never invented.” 

“ Perhaps you take an extreme view of 
it,” — began L’Estrange. 

“No, I don’t,” interrupted the other. 
“T’ve only to look at your face, and instead 
of the fresh cheeks and the clear bright eyes 
I remember when I saw you first, I see you 
now anxious and pale and nervous. Where’s 
the pluck that enabled you to ride at a five- 
foot wall? Do you think you could do it 
now ?” 
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“ Very likely not. Very likely it is all 
the hee I should not.” te 

“ You'll not get me to believe that. No 
man’s nature was ever bettered for being 
bullied.” 

L’Estrange laughed heartily, not in the 
least degree —e by the other’s some- 
what coarse candour. 

“It’s a queer world altogether ; but maybe 
if each of us was doing the exact thing he 
was fit for, life wouldn’t be half as good a 
thing as it is. The whole thing would be 
like a piece of machinery, and instead of 
the hitches and makeshifts that we see now, 
and that bring out men’s qualities and test 
their natures, we’d have nothing but a big 
workshop, where each did his own share of 
the work, and neither asked aid nor gave it. 
Do you permit a cigar?” » 

“Of course; but I’ve nothing worth 
offering you.” 

“T have though,” said he, producing his 
case and drawing forth a cheroot, and ex- 
amining it with that keen scrutiny and that 


AGAIN? 


I. 


Ox sweet and fair! oh rich and rare! 
That day so long ago, 
The autumn sunshine everywhere, 
The heather all aglow, 
The ferns were clad in cloth of gold, 
The waves sang on the shore; 
Such suns will shine, such waves will sing, 
For ever, evermore. 


II. 


Oh fit and few ! oh tried and true ! 
The friends who met that day, 
* Kach one the other’s spirit knew; 
And so in earnest play 
The hours flew past, until at last 
The twilight kissed the shore ; 
We said, “‘ Such days shall come again 








For ever, evermore.” 
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seeming foretaste of enjoyment peculiar to 
smokers. “ that, and tell me when you 
tasted the equal of it. Ah, L’Estrange, we 
must see and get you out of this. It’s not a 
lace for you. nice little vicarage in 
ants or Herts, a sunny glebe, with a com- 
fortable house and a wife; later on, a wife 
of course, for your sister won't stay with 
you always.” 
“ You've drawn a pleasant picture — only 
to rub it out again.” 
“ Miss Julia has got a bad headache, sir,” 
said the maid, entering at this moment, 


“and begs you to excuse her. Will you 
please to have coffee here or in the, drawing- 
room ?” . 


“ Ay, here,” said Cutbill, answering the 
look with which the other seemed to inter- 
rogate him. “She couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and no wonder; but I’ll not keep 

ou away from her now. Go up and say, 

ll see Lord Culduff in the morning, and if 
I have any news worth reporting, Pll come 
out here in the afternoon.” 


11I. 


One day again, no cloud of pain 
A shadow o’er us cast, . 

And yet we strove in vain, in vain, 
To conjure up the past ; 

Like, but unlike, the sun that shone, 
The waves that beat the shore, 

The words we said, the songs we sung, 
Like — unlike — evermore. 


Iv. 


For ghosts unseen crept in between, 
And, when our songs flowed free, 

Sang discords in an undertone 
And marred the harmony. 

“ The past is ours, not yours,” they said, 
“ The waves that beat the shore, 

Though like the same, are not the same, 
Oh! never, never more !” 


— Fraser’s Magazine. 
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e CHAPTER IX. 
ALICE UNDERTAKES NEW DUTIES. 


TueEn, elad in snow, the New Year came 
to Upper Mallowe. 

But, however severe the weather, I al- 
ways fancy when New Year comes, winter 
goes. I said so to Ruth as we started for a 
walk one clear, cold morning towards the 
end of January. 

“Though the fields be white with frost,” 
I remarked, “ there is a spring light hanging 
over them. I used to notice the same thing 
in the city.” 

“You had not much light of any sort 
there,” said she. 

“Oh! yes, I had,” I answered, “ when- 
ever the sun shone, one narrow ray slanted 
across my desk. That had to serve me 
in place of hills, and meadows, and hedge- 
rows; and it did its duty very well, for it 
kept them in my mind.” 

“ Ah, what we miss and long for is not 
lost in the blankest sense of lost,” said 
Ruth. 

“ No,” I answered; “and I will say I 
have never seen more lovely country than 
what I saw in visions in that dusty counting- 
house. And there is a specially solemn 
grandeur in sunset over the city, if one 
manage to get a sky-view wider than a few 
inches.” 

“ Ah, that’s all good for the soul,” answer- 
ed my sister; “ but nevertheless the body 
wants the genuine breezes.” 

“T don’t think the poet had true poetry 
in him when he said 


‘God made the country, but man made the 
town,’ ”» 


I observed. 

“One might as well say, ‘Woman cuts 
the wood, but the fire boils the kettle,’” she 
answered. 

“IT will always stand up for London,” I 
said, gallantly. 

“ That's honest,” remarked Ruth; “ you 
owe your fortune to it.” 

“It is the epitome of the whole world,” I 
went on enthusiastically. “ Some Dey 
will not own the analogies to be found in it, 
because they fear ridicule. For instance, 
folks laugh if one says that the bridge be- 
tween the great warehouses in Carter Lane 
is a good suggestion of Venice.” 

“ Well, you ought to conclude they are 
laughing at their own folly in not seeing it 
before,” said Ruth. 
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Our destination was the Refuge. It was 
quite wonderful what a may pe it 
looked. The inhabitants of the High Street 
should have been vastly obliged to Alice 
for the change wrought by her industry and 
taste. All the tiny diamond window panes 
sparkled in the pale morning sun, and the 
ledges beneath, painfully white, were 
adorned with flourishing firs and laurels in 
bright red pots. We found: Mr. M‘Callum 
busy with these plants, and accordingly we 
lingered to admire their prosperous beauty. 

“ They ’re a’ gifts,” said he, “ a’ save ane, 
whilk root I picket up i’ the road ; the ithers 
are puir things frae the cottages near hand, 
whaur they were deein’ for no being under- 
stood. ‘ Gie them to me,’ said I, ‘gie them 
to me, and i’ the richt season I'll gie ye 
back a bonnie slip, and the plant itsel’, gif 
it live, I'll sell for the benefit of the Refuge.’ 
An’ there wasna ane that said me nay. a 
in the summer, sir, they ’ll fetch us a bit 
siller, and their owners shall hae the slip, 
and naebody will be a penny the waur, and 
the Refuge will be sae muckle the richer.” 

“ Do the village people like the Refuge ? ” 
I inquired, for Mr. M‘Callum had been its 
agent and collector among many of them. 

“The maist o’ them do,” he answered ; 
“if they haena kenned the grip of want 
themselves they ken somebody that has. 
But there were ane or twa said it was taxin’ 
the industrious to feed the idle. And sae 
we talkit it over.” 

“ There’s a bit of reason in that doubt,” 
said Ruth, thoughtfully, “ and I never could 
be satisfied with the argument that, any- 
how, almsgiving is a blessing to the giver. 
If we give alms for our own pleasure rather 
than to do good, it seems to me just a selfish 
indulgence. 

“Na, na, I didna preachify; I sat me 
down and talkit it over. An’ first I asked, 
‘Did ye never want help yoursel’?’ And 
they fired up, and said they’d never been 
evened wi’ charity ; if they wanted a little 
money, their master wad gie it in advance, 
or they had a brither in business i’ the 
next toon, and sae forth. ‘ Saftly, saftly,’ 
I said ; ‘suppose ye hadna a master, but just 
trampit the country, doing the hardest bits 
o’ wark, which aye bring the least siller, 
wadna ye be glad o’ a kindly hand that 
stood ye in stead of the master and the 


freends ye hadna got? Na, na,’ said I, 
‘dinna set yerselves aboon a’ the honest 
strivin’ folk wha stand sae close to poortith’s 
brink that the least joggle sets them over. 
When ye ask the master for an advance, ye 
wadna like. if he said, “I dinna need to 
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gang a borrowing ; why suld you?” Ye’d 

make answer, “ Mester; ye’re rich, ye dinna 

need ae pund, ye can get a bunder frae the 

bank.” And sae I say, ‘Freends, ye’re 

well to do; ye dinna ken the want o’ a sax- 

a because ye ken whaur to ‘find a 
un >» 

; - And what did they say next ?” I que- 
ried. 
“ Some paid down their shilling on that ; 
but ane or twa — and ane I mind weel, for 
it was Miss Sanders, the dressmaker — 
stood out a bit langer. Said she, ‘I'd gie 
anything to help a lass that would work, 
and couldna; ay, Mr. M‘Callum, and I'd 
gie what I could to ony puir hizzie who 
wanted to leave her sin and live honestly, 
for God only kens what drives ‘em to it, — 
the mair credit to such as win safely 
through a’; but,’ said she, ‘I wouldna gie a 
brass tarthing to those idle sluts who might 
work, but will not. Don’t tell me that 
anyhow they’re miserable. Misery that 
could have been saved is nae recommenda- 
tion — misery is nae a honest trade. It 
seems to me the world’s owrerun wi’ miser- 
able people, and we that work are just the 
slaves to feed and keep them.’ And there 
was a power of trith in the words as Miss 
Sanders spoke them, for, as a’ the village 
knows it, 1 may tell you she has ae sister wha 
has just been a quiet curse to the haill fami- 
ly: a woman wi’ no sense of ’sponsibility, 
wha seems to think her sister has a right to 
work for her, and she to gie na ’tendance 
nor comfort inreturn. Miss Sanders canna 
keep baith her and a servant, and the idle 
hizzie taks the servant's keep wi’out the 
wark, and a’ the while gangs aboot the vil- 
lage sae disrespectable and shiftless, that 
there’s some fules found to pity her.” 

“ Whoever pities her should keep her,” 
said Ruth. 

“ My heart was sair to see Miss Sanders’s 
face,” continued the old man; “it had sic 
a pitifu’ overWarked luik; but I said, 
+ Aweel, mem, gif we’re to stop every wark 
trae which idle loons pick guid they dinna 
deserve, we'd gie up everything. Na, na, 
we maun just do richt — better bear a cross 
than be a cross. But dinna ye say the idle 
have the best o’ this warld, leave alone that 
which is to come. What do they get? 
Naething you'd want. They may share 


the siller o’ honest folk, but they havena 
the respeck. Wha seeks their word? wha 
cares for their praise? Will they hae noth- 
ing to answer for before His throne, who 
was constant at his Father’s business? Ah, 
Miss Sanders, I said, ‘I dinna think 
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there’s a-many such amang our puir refugees. 
We've mair of their viewms folk who've 
been so disheartened strugglin wi’ sic-like 
that they’ve thrawn aside everything to get 
awa’!’ And then the tears streamed down 
her face, and she said, ‘ I’m thinking a’ the 
evil i’ the warld dates frae the idle people ;’ 
but she put half-a-crown into my hand.” 

“ Are the two sisters alone?” I asked. 

“They are the noo,”"he answered. “They’re 
folk frae London. They're distant kith o’ 
that unhappy callant George 8 { 
think I’ve heard that he was brocht up in 
their father’s house. The puir leddy still 
believes her cousin met his death at Ewen’s 
han’, but she aye says she doesna judge folk 
by their kin; and weel I ken the schule 
whaur she learned that lesson.” 

“ Miss Sanders shall have my dressmak- 
ing,” remarked Ruth, in an undertone. 

“ And so George Wilmot is still with you, 
Mr. M‘Callum,” I said, as we adjourned 
from the garden to the house, where Alice 
eagerly welcomed my sister. 

“ Ay, sir, and like to stay,” returned the 
old man. “ He’s a decent laddie, too; and 
frae sweepin’ up the snaw, and sich like, he 

aes regular to wark at ane o’ the farms. 
Bat he canna pay baith his boord and 
lodging too, and sae he still has the empty 
room, waiting your pleasure, sir.” 

“ He is quite welcome to it,” I answered. 
“ Indeed, when the Refuge funds increase, 
it will be no bad plan to build two or three 
small chambers over the great supper-room, 
so as to enable us to offer such orphans a 
asafe home until they become entirely in- 
dependent. It strikes me that too little has 
been done in that way. What is to become 
of children like him, who are willing to 
earn what they can, but cannot possibly 
earn enough? Why should they find no 
guardian but the gaoier ? ” . 

“ Well, it’s wrong,” said Ruth ; “ nobody 
denies that. But setting the wrong right is 
your business as much as anybody's.” 

“It would make extra work for Alice,” I 
remarked, glancing at my late servant. 

“It oul be all in the day’s labour,” 
answered the girl, smiling ; “ and puis 
there would be a female orphan who could 
help me.” 

“ Alice likes it,” put in her grandfather : 
“she’s been twice as bricht since Geordie 
came.” 

“TI like to have somebody to look after, 
you see, ma’am,” said Alice to my sister ; 
“ and I like to have him coming in and out 
to his meals as Ewen used to do.” 

“ An’ we set him crackin’ aboot London,” 
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remarked Mr. M‘Callum; “ but it’s little 
eno’ he can tell, puir laddie; but here he 
comes to speak for himsel’.” 

When George Wilmot saw my sister and 
me, he took off his cap and gave his head a 
peculiar wag, intended as a bow. His 
——— was considerably.improved, for 
though he wore the same clothes in which 
he arrived at the Refuge, they were now 
well mended and clean, and his face, though 
coarse in feature, was not ill-favoured, and 
his big, simple blue eyes appealed to one 
like a baby’s. 

“ Well, George,” I said, ‘“‘ how are you ? 
I am glad to hear you are doing so well.” 

Whereupon he hung his head, and ap- 
peared thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

“ Do you like the country?” I asked — 
“do you like it better than London ?” 

He made a reflective pause, and then 
looked up, and said piteously, “I dunno 

et.” 
6 Where did you live in London?” 
asked Ruth. 

“Down by Ratcliff Highway,” he re- 
plied, “ sometimes in one court and some- 
times in another.” 

“ And can’t you be sure whether you like 
this pretty village better than Ratcliff 
Highway ?” I queried. 

“T was used to it,” he said simply. 

“ And he had his mother there, sir,” said 
Alice softly, laying her hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, while he moved a little closer to 
her. 

“ And you never went to school?” I 
inquired. 

« No, sir, mother teached me to read of 
nights.” 

“ Did you go to church ?” I asked. 

“ Sometimes in the evenings,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Did you ever see St. Paul’s ?” 

“D’ye mean the big church in the 
square ?” he queried. 

“ Yes — the cathedral.” 

“TT only seed it once to notice — that was 
in the half-dark, when‘the stars were out. 
I'd been kept late at a ware’us in Shoe 
Lane, and mother comed and waited for 
me in the square, and then she telled me to 
look at the church, ’cause it wor St. some- 
thin or ‘nother, where the fine people went 
o’ Sundays.” 

“Well, at any rate, you know the 
Thames ?” I observed. 

“TI guess I do,” be answered grinning ; 
“ that’s fine bathing !” 

“I suppose you had plenty of friends to 
keep you company in such amusements,” 
said Kuth. 
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-the old man’s face. 
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“There were lots o’ boys, but I did’nt 
know ’em ’cept jest to s to on the min- 
ute,” he replied. “Only little Jem Norris 
— poor little chap.” 

“ What happened to him?” I asked. 

“ He went a-bathing and got too far out, 
and a barge knocked him on the head,” he 
answered. 

“ Dear, dear!” said Alice, “ weren’t you 
afraid of the same thing ?” ; 

“ T took my chance — it’s like everything 
else,” he replied, philosophically. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. M‘Callum; “ it’s 
little we’d do, if we did nought by which 
anither had met his death. To dee is na 
evil at ’a—but to live fearing death is a 
sair thing.” 

George Wilmot raised his blue eyes to 
I wondered how much 
he really understood of the patriarch’s 
saintly cheerfulness, or if it only made a 
pleasant echo in his soul, like a sweet song 
in an unknown tongue. 

“ Alice,” said Ruth, presently, “ will you 
put on your bonnet, and come with us, to 
show me Miss Sanders’s house ? ” 

For my sister no sooner sees a way to do 
good than she does it. She is quick in 
everything, just as I am slow. But it is 
never too late to learn. So I took the hint 
of her example, and made a note in my 
pocket-book respecting the new orphan- 
rooms for the Refuge. 

George Wilmot ran before us and opened 
the gate, blushing at his own politeness. 
As we passed out, I took the opportunity 
of slipping into his hand a little silver 
something, which left him a very happy boy 
indeed. He has no grandfather to give 
him a tip, and I haye no grandson to re- 
ceive one, so we exactly suit each other. 

“ Poor lad, his mind sadly wants open- 
ing,” I remarked, as we walked away with 
Alice in attendance. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” said Alice, in her 
thoughtful, unobtrusive way. ‘“ He’s igno- 
rant of some things, but he knows others 
better than many wiser people.” 

“ I daresay he could pick up a living where 
you’d starve, Edward,” suggested Ruth ; 
“and because that is not an aecomplish- 
ment taught in schools, who shall say it is 
inferior thereto ?” 

“ And he knows how to be patient in 
cold and hunger,” added Alice: “ he bas 
gone through dreadful times, and don't 
think anything of them!” 

“] fear he has just endured like a poor 
animal, without any sense of submission to 
God’s will,” I remarked. 

“ Better endure like an innocent dog 
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than rebel like a wicked man,” said Ruth. 
“If we know right without doing it, we're 
so much ‘the worse, —if we do right with- 
out knowing it, perhaps we’re so much the 
better!” 

“Tam glad you like the boy, Alice,” I 
said, “ for it is not everybody who could see 
any thing loveable in him.” 

“ At first I only pitied him for being so 
left to himself, sir,’ she rejoined; “and I 

itied him the more because he did not know 
e was pitiful.” 

“ Did he soon make himself at home ?” 
I inquired. 

She shook her head. “ At first he was 
very shy,” she said ; “ just like a wild thing 
who fancies you mean mischief when you 
offer to feed it; but after a day or two he 
grew ill, and no wonder, for how he lived 
on his way from London I can’t tell!” 

“The God who watches. the sparrows 
ean,” said Ruth. 

“ And during that illness, he took to me,” 
Alice went on; “at least, then I took to 
him, for I was touched by his patience, 
which made it quite hard to find out what 
ailed him. I was afraid he was to have a 
bad fever, but it turned out only cold and 
weakness, and he was about again when 
Ewen came home on Christmas-day. And 
from the very first minute, he wasn't a bit 
shy with Ewen; wasn’t that strange ?” 

“ I daresay you've liked him all the bet- 
ter for that,” observed Ruth. 

“Your brother must carry a charm 
against shyness,” I remarked, “for you 
remember I took great liberties with him in 
our first interview.” 

Alice laughed gaily. “I asked George 
about it afterwards,” she said, “ and he told 
me it was because Ewen did not ‘scorn’ 
him. Now I am sure neither grandfather nor 
I ever did so,” she added. 

“Nor do we,” said Ruth; “ but I know 
some people have a happy gift of setting 
every one, whether superior or inferior, on 
a comfortable human equality, and that 
without any forfeiture of respect or self- 
respect.” 

“I believe it is the temperament of gen- 
ius,” I remarked. 

“I think Ewen is a genius, sir,” said 
Alice, proudly, “but he would only be 
angry if he heard me say so.” 

“In what way has he shown it?” I in- 
quired. “Iremember he told me he had 


a taste for drawing.” 

“ He has sketched half the country-side,” 
she answered, in the trembling voice of sup- 
pressed eagerness; “I’ve got the pictures 
at home —they’re not well finished, but 
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somehow they make me see more in the 
fields and sky than I ever saw before, 
sir.” 

“ The true end of art,” said Ruth. 

“ And he brought. a little beauty from 
London,” Alice went on; “he’d drawn it 
in coloured chalks,— an old broken boat 
lying on a wharf in the moonlight. And 
Geoigie was so struck with it — for it was 
like a bit of home to him —that Ewen let 
him put it up in his bedroom.” 

“ Dear me,” I said; “I should not have 
thought George had eyes for a picture.” 

Alice laughed again, and Ruth said, “I 
daresay George is like many other people 
— never so stupid as when he tries to put 
on his best manners.” 

“ Some day, Alice, when you have time, 
ou must bring Ewen’s pictures to show us,” 
observed. 

“ Thank you, sir,” she answered. 

In a minute or two she pointed out Miss 
Sanders’s house. It was a small lodge-like 
place, with a tiny window at either side of 
the door, which bore a plate announcing 
the owner’s occupation. Then Ruth 
thanked her, and dismissed her to her duties 
at the Refuge. 

We did not call upon Miss Sanders then, 
not intending so to do uniil Ruth took her 
some work wherewith to make a pleasant 
introduction. We went home to our early 
dinner, which we beguiled by chatting 
over all we had heard and seen during the 
morning. ‘ 

“ Ruth,” I said, “the new orphan rooms 
shall be added to the Refuge as soon as the 
weather is mild enough for such operations. 
When I ask the builder for an estimate of 
the repairs needed at St. Cross, I will also 
mention this matte? to him.” - 

“ That is right,” she answered. Presentl 
she added, in a clear, brave voice, “ Ed- 
ward, we are old people. Death may come 
suddenly to the young, but it must come 
soon to us. Let us notslel: 7 to make some 
future provision for the gocJd works we are 
trying to do, and let us seriously reflect 
what will be the wisest conditions whereby 
to retain such provision for the objects we 
intend.” 

There was a solemn silence. Then I 
said, “I shall certainly provide that these 
orphan-rooms be maintained expressly for 
orphans who are too old to enter any sehool, 
yet not old enough to stand quite alone in 
the world. There is not a more forlorn 
class. as 1 said this morning” 

“ And you need not say it again,” she in- 
terrupted, “ but just write it down on pa- 
per, and get a lawyer to witness it.” 


A RETIRED LIFE. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A MODERN MARTYR. 


Wirur a fortnight after our visit to the 
Refuge, Ruth found some dressmaking to 
take to Miss Sanders. I wished her to 
on this feminine expedition alone, but sh 
persisted in requiring my company. W 
meant to go in the morning, but something 
prevented our departure till the after- 
noon. 

We soon found the place which Alice 
had pointed out to us, and we went up to 
the door and knocked. Ruth always gives 
a good hearty knock, and in this case it 
seemed to shake the whole building. It 
was a poor shallow little sham of a house, — 
alas, if it were a type of the home! 

Our rap was not quickly answered. I 
fancied I heard sounds of shouting and 
scuffing within. But presently the door 
was opened by a neat, pretty-looking faded 
woman, with a painfully flushed face, who 
indicated the way to the parlour, rather 
than invited us to enter. No sooner were 
we seated, than we heard sounds of un- 
checked sobs and groans proceeding from 
the inner apartment. Our hostess suddenly 
turned from us and leaned on the mantel- 
piece, but as suddenly recovered herself, 
and with a dim smile inquired our busi- 
ness. 

“ But, surely,,some one is ill,” I re- 
marked; “do not let us keep you from 
them ; ‘we can wait.” 

“ Nobody is ill, sir,” she answered, with a 
firmness almost severe. ‘ There is no need 
that I should detain you.” 

I noticed that durmg these remarks the 
sounds ceased, though they were redoubled 
while Ruth unfolded her materials, and is- 
sued instructions. Miss Sanders went 
through her part bravely, only in her face 
there was a little deepening of pain-lines 
already deep enough. 

“ Is that unfortunate person a lunatic ?” 
Ruth inquired at last, in that kind of whis- 
per which is awfully audible. 

Miss Sanders threw up her hands with a 
disclaiming gesture, and then spread out 
her fashion-book. 

“Yes, ’m mad—TIm driven mad!’ 
screamed a voice from the other rooms 
“ but there’s One above knows — He knows 
all the sufferings of those who never com- 
plain !” 

“ What is it, my dear lady ?” I inquired 
of the trembling woman before us. “ You 
must have heard of us in the village. Will 
you put no trust in us?” 
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Her lips quivered a little, and she wru 
her thin a “You know I have - 
said a word, sir,” she exclaimed. “ I wished 
to keep it all to ourselves. God save me 
from my sister!” and she burst into 
tears. 

The door between the rooms opened, and 
a woman entered. I recognised her as a 
worshipper at St. Cross’s, and I concluded 
we saw Anne Sanders. She was a dark, 
sallow woman, with a bony face — one of 
those countenances which seem to betray a 
heart too hard to be easily worn out. 
Though it was nearly five o’clock, she wore 
a dirty ragged morning gown. She rushed 
to her sister, and seized her arm. “ What 
have I done? what have I done?” she 
shrieked frantically. “ Ah, Bessie, it drives 
me mad to find you thus set against me. 
It so cuts into my heart that Iam sure my 
last dying word wiil be your name!” 

“ The dying often remember those whom 
they have cruelly injured,” said Ruth, 
quietly. 

Anne Sanders dropped in a heap upon 
the floor, emitting incoherent ejaculations. 
Bessie stood aside, silent and agitated. She 
suffered under the degradation in which 
the other evidently gloried. Presently, 
finding herself unnoticed, Anne again 
sprang up and attacked her sister. “ What 
have I done? what have I done ?— tell 
me — tell them !” she screamed. 

“If God and your own conscience do not 
answer, how can I ?” said Bessie. “ Andif 
you don’t respect yourself, or me, at least 
respect the presence of strangers.” 

“No, no,” she cried. “I will not be si- 
lent —I want justice —I appeal for justice 
to God—the Father of the helpless or- 
phan !” 

“Orphanhood is not very touching at 
forty,” said Ruth, dryly. “By your own 
account, Miss Anne Sanders, you are an 
ill-uased woman. Then why don’t you leave 
your sister?—the world is all before 

ou.” 
‘ “ Oh, I wish she would,” moaned Bes- 
sie. 
“ Where am I to go? What am I to 
do?” said Anne. ‘ Nobody wants me. 
I’m not fit for any thing.” 

“ Then, as you are useless, why should 
your sister be taxed with you, since there is 
no love between you?” questioned Ruth. 

“ Why should there be no love between 
us?” groaned Anne. “ Whatever I’ve 
done — I don’t know what it is — but what- 
ever I’ve done, oughtn’t she to forgive ” — 

“ Oh, Anne, Anne,” sighed Bessie; 
“haven’t I forgiven? But you won't 
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change, and you won’t go away, and you 
stay in the house, and make me. wicked — 
and it is so hard to forgive that!” 

“ You’ve got nothing to forgive,” screamed 
‘Anne, changing her tactics. “I work as 
hard as you, for all I don’t earn any thing.” 
Don’t I drudge about at the hard, nasty 
housework while you sit in the parlour and 
make your dresses and get money ? ” 

“ Depend upon it Miss Bessie will be very 
4 if you will do the same,” remarked 
uth. 

“ But every one can’t do the same thing,” 
insisted Anne; “ there’s different work for 
different people, and there’s some doomed 
= 9 drudges all their days. Oh —oh— 
oO ” ; 

“ No work is drudgery except to an un- 
willing worker,” said Ruth, promptly ; “ and, 
therefore, I would not keep a drudge about 
me for any consideration; and it is very 
hard that your sister should be compelled so 
to do.” 

“ What began the —ahem— the differ- 
ence — this afternoon ?” I asked. 

“ T was angry — very angry — with Anne, 
because, although it was late, she was too 
dirty to answer the door if any one came,” 
explained Bessie. 

‘“‘ And she called me an idle slut,” sobbed 
Anne. 

“ So I did,” said Bessie, wearily. “ God 
forgive me! but at times I am so tried, I 
scarcely know what I say, and that’s why I 
wish she would go away.” 

“ No epithet stings like a true one!” ob- 
served Ruth. 

“ She can say nothing against me except 
these little trifles,” said Anne, passionately. 
“ Yesterday there was a fuss because her can- 
dles weren’t ready to a minute.” 

“ She knew I was so busy,” sighed Bessie ; 

_ “and I didn’t ask for them till I couldn't 
see to thread my needles. And it’s always 
the same.” 

“She might ,have put them up herself,” 
shouted Anne. “It would have wasted no 
more time than scolding me.” 

“But you remember—there is differ- 
ent work for different people,” repeated 
Ruth; “ and the world would run into fine 
confusion if each left his own line of duty 
to take up another’s.” 

“ Every one takes part against me,” said 
Anne, again dropping on the floor. “I’ve 
never had a friend all my life.” 

* Not a nice confession,” remarked Ruth. 

“ But I hope I shall soon be taken away,” 
she moaned, “ and then I shan’t be a nuisance 
to any one, or a burden to myself. I can 
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find comfort in that. There’s hope for me 
in my religion. I’ve kept hold of my religion 
through all. I’ve never given up my church, 
though no one will go with me, .and I’ve 
found peace there, and so” — 

“ Silence, Anne,” said Bessie, springing 
%. and speaking with terrible fervour. 
“ Your profession of religion has made re- 
ligion a scoff and a byword to those who 
knew your useless, selfish life. Who 
said that if pious people were like you, he 
would rather try the bad ones? Who was 
first weaned from going to church, because 
he was shamed and angered by your slov- 
enly clothes, and repellant manners? Is 
that the religion which enjoins whatever is 
lovely and of good report ? The blood of 
George Roper, body and soul, rests upon 
your head!” 

There was an awful solemnity in her 
sister’s sudden outburst, which cowed the 
miserable woman sitting on the floor. But 
presently she spoke again, in a whining 
tone : 

“T’m blamed for being idle and useless, 
I’m treated like a blank, and yet I’m ac- 
cused of having power to do evil. How 
ean I do harm if I'm a blank ?”* 

“ Now that puts me out of all patience!” 
said Ruth, quite warmly ; “how can one 
argue with a person who asks such a ques- 
tion! Does not one dumb note spoil a 
tune, and one dead flower poison a nosegay ? 
Is not every child taught that idle hands are 
Satan’s instruments to work out his wicked 
will ?” 

“ Every one is against me,” wailed Anne 
Sanders again, finding no answer to parry 
these home thrusts. “ Nobody takes my 

I am forlorn and forsaken here; 
ut at least, I can remember WHo. said, 
‘Blessed are they which are persecuted ; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’” 

“Don’t pervert Scripture,” said my sis- 
ter —‘‘‘ Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake’ — not blessed 
are they who are called to account and 
chidden for their own wrong-doing.” 

And then Anne Sanders sprang up, say- 
ing incoherently that she should go to her 
own room, an ur out her heart where 
she had never failed to find comfort. And 
so she rushed away, leaving Ruth and me, 
and Bessie Sanders, blankly gazing at each 
other. 

“T am so sorry,” said the latter, gently. 
“You should never have known this, if I 
could have helped it. It has happened 


that you should learn more in an hour than 
other neighbours among whom we have 





lived for years.” 
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“Depend upon it, all has happened for 
the best,” remarked Ruth. 

“T am so afraid that I am in the wrong,” 
continued Miss Sanders, as if she feared 
she might gain more sympathy than she 
deserved. “I had such a dear good sister 
once, that perhaps I expect too much from 
Anne. And I am very sharp-tempered.” 

“ So are all dened: de a le,” rejoined 
Ruth; “of course they shouldn’t be, but 
they can’t help it, that’s all.” 

“But the worst is that I can’t love 
Anne,” said Miss Bessie, sadly ; “ and when 
Iremember that we should love our ene- 
mies, and forgive them as we look to be 
forgiven, then a great cloud of despair 
comes over me.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Ruth ; “ what do 

ou call forgiveness? Fine talk and self- 
ish actions? If it be not forgiveness to 
give another house-room and maintenance, 
while she neglects and torments you, what 
is forgiveness, I wonder!” . 

Miss Bessie smiled dimly, as though she 

thered a little comfort from this 
Fealthy and unsentimental view of the 
matter. “From her earliest childhood, 
Anne always thought herself an injured 
being,” she said. 

«“ Then her best blessing would have been 
real misery,” returned Ruth ; “ it}would have 
taught her to know the genuine article.” 

“Oh, ma’am, she may be more really un- 
happy than you think,” said Bessie, earn- 
per “ You cannot judge from this after- 
noon. I fear I am too fidgety.” 

“[ saw her dirty, ragged gown,” re- 
marked Ruth, grimly ;* a disgrace toa com- 
mon lodging-house servant. Besides, she is 
confident she is a martyr, and you abase 

ourself as asinner. That throws a great 
light on the matter !” ; : 

“ So you had another sister once, Miss 
Sanders?” I questioned, anxious to soften 
that poor pained face with sweeter recollec- 
tions. 

“ Yes, a dear little sister, years younger 
than Anne,” said Miss Bessie, going to the 
mantelpiece and taking theretrom a little 
miniature‘in an ebony case. “ That is all 
I have of Katie. The picture is pretty, 
but not halt’ like her, she was so sweet! 
And she was something like her poor cousin 
George — the portrait reminds me of both. 
If things had gone right, I think those two 
would have married. How different it 
would have been !” 

“ But George went wrong ? ” I queried. 

“Yes, George went wrong,” answered 
Miss Bessie ; “ and that is the misery of it! 
When he was a lad of seventeen or eight- 
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een, we all lived together in London, and 
mother and I carried on the business, and 
the housekeeping was left to Anne. George 
found everything unpleasing and unpunc- 
tual, and when he grew cross, Anne talked 
piously to him” (Ruth groaned), “and of 
course that made matters much worse. 
Then he did not like going to church with 
her, because she never would get her winter 
clothes ready till after Christmas, nor her 
summer ones till the dog-days, and when his 
fellow-clerks met him with her it vexed 
him, and she was stiff and snappy to them 
besides. So he dropped going to church, 
and went about instead, and made friends 
that didn’t go either, and bad habits grew 
where the good ones had fallen off, and 
mother, who was a rigid woman in her way 
—rigid people never punish the right ones 
—forbade him our house, and then he 
went to the bad altogether. And Katie 
was never herself after, and she died when 
she was one-and-twenty.” 

“ But have I not heard that Mr. Roper 
was one of your household at the time he 
met his death ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. “When mother 
died, some time after Katie, George heard 
of her death, and came to the funeral. He 
seemed very miserable; so, when I sold 
our London business and bought a smaller 
one here, I got him to come with us, just 
for Katie’s sake. I had. more time then 
than before, and I managed to keep Anne 
out of his way. He got a situation in Mal- 
lowe, but he never settled in this house, 
only came here now and ‘then, though I 
think he called it his home. He kept his 
lively, kindly manne :s to the last, and that 
was all, for he made many parents rue the 
day when we came t» the village. He was 
coming to see me that summer afternoon 
when — you know, sir?” 

“ When his mysterious death brought a' 
blight on young Ewen M‘Callum,” I said. 

Miss Sanders would make no further re- 
mark upon that subject. So I took up the 
little ebony-framed portrait, and tried to 
fancy what this cousin George had been. 
The pictured face was soft and girlish —a 
boy resembling it must have had a touching 
look of frank innocence. And yet it had 
ended in a debasing life, spreading pollu- 
tion round it, and closed by a shameful 
death, only to be named in whispers. Oh, 
what wonderful strength and wisdom and 
love must dwell in Him who has patience 
with a world where such things happen! 

“ And is this struggle between you and 
we sister to go on forever?” queried’ 

uth presently. 
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—— pose so,” answered -Miss Sanders, 
easly. 

“1 could not endure it,” said Ruth with 
animation. 

“I must,” replied the other. And as 
the shadows of twilight settled in the little 
room, the faded, lined countenance shone 
out of their gloom, a heroic, enduring face, 
strong enough for aught which life might 
make its duty. No demonstrative woman 
was this, she might have come and gone 
about her work for years, and yet have 
made no sign. She had evidently only 
Ye so freely to Mr. M‘Callum, because 
she deemed her secret safer than it really 
was, and did not think her words could be 
understood as the involuntary cry of her 
own pain. Surely all her life would not be 
lived out in the chilling shadow of this un- 
reasonable and worthless relative! But 
should relief come — aye, to-morrow — it 
could not undo the past — there were scars 
on her soul which could never be healed on 
earth. Perhaps such scars shine as honours 
in heaven ! 

We said no more about her shivered 
household happiness, and after a little ordi- 
nary conversation, we left her. She came 
with us to the garden-gate, and stood there 
till we were nearly out of sight. Then she 
went back into the house, and we heard the 
door close behind her. Are there no tor- 
ment chambers not underground? ‘There 
was a fearful torture common in old times, 
when a putrid body was fastened to a livin 
man. What would it be to drag throug 
life with such a burden? But is it better 
to be linked with a diseased soul ? 

“ Now, Ruth,” I said, as we walked along, 
“suppose a man married a woman like 
Anne Sanders, what is he to do with 
her?” 

“He need not marry such a one,” she 
answered, “ unless he feels that he cannot 
get any one better!” 

“ But suppose he married her under a 
mistake,” I pleaded. , 

“ When one makes a bargain which turns 
out badly, one has to abide by it,” she 
said. 

“ But what comfort in life could he 
have?” I asked. 

“ Nobody’s fault but his own,” said my 
sister. 

“ But don’t you think this stolid irrespon- 
sibility in the woman may explain some of 
our wretched wife-beating cases?” I 
queried. 

“ Probably it may,” said Ruth. “ When 
@ man marries a brainless animal, he is 
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likely to degenerate into a wild beast. Men 
are generally good or bad according to the 
women with whom they associate.” 

O my terrible sister ! 

“ Bat is it not strange,” I began present- 
ly, taking another subject, “that there are 
people in the world so ignorant as not to 
understand that a religious profession, un- 
supported by practice, is worse than noth- 
ing? Anne Sanders consoles herself by 
the very principles aad precepts in which 
she should see her own condemnation. I 
wonder how she reads the last’ chapter of 
Proverbs !” 

“She has her own version of it,” said 
Ruth. “ Do you suppose the Bible sounds 
the same to every one ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I answered; “but the 
variety ought to be, that it should seem to 
each full of special warnings against his 
own besetting sin.” 

“ That is how it should be,” replied my 
sister; “ but this is how it is: the lessons 
we most need stand as blanks in our Bibles, 
till God opens our eyes to see them — just 
a little. The greatest saint does not know 
God's word as he will know it hereafter.” 

“I suppose Anne Sanders heard Mr. 
Marten’s sermon when the Refuge was 
opened,” I remarked. 

“ OF course she did,” said Ruth, “and 
depend upon it she sat and glorified her- 
self that she was not as other people.” 

“Do you really think she would not 
apply a single word to herself? ” I queried. 

“ Certainly she wouldn’t,” answered my 
sister; “she would apply it to Bessie in- 
stead.” 

“But if such truths were repeated to 
her individually, don’t you think she would 
see their application to her own case?” I 
inquired. 

“ She would then see that you meant to 
apply them to her,” replied Ruth, “ and 
she would take it as a proof of your malice 
and envy.” 

“ Then what means ean be taken to con- 
vince such people of their error and dan- . 
ger?” I exclaimed. 

“I don't know,” said Ruth, “ but I be- 
lieve the grace of God is much nearer to 
the double-dyed murderer on the scaffold 
than to the respectable self-deceived hy po- 
crite.” 

“ But we must not be uncharitable in our 
thoughts of any, Ruth,” | suggested. 

‘“‘ | daresay some worthy souls in Jerusa- 
lem thought Christ himselt uncharitable 
when he called the Pharisees vipers, ser- 
pents, and whited sepulchres,” answered 
Ruth. “ Remember, he had counsel for 
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the fallen woman, and pardon for the dying 
thief, yet nothing but anger for those whose 
lives he summed up in the awful words, — 
‘ Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye neither in yourselves, nei- 
ther suffer ye them that are entering to go 
in.” , 

“Yet these people form part of the 
world for which He died,” I said. : 

“So they do,” she responded, heartily. 
“ and, therefore, we must leave them in his 
hands. Otherwise I should sometimes be 
inclined to think the bees set us a 
example when they kill off their drones 
once a year.” 

“ But all Pharisees and hypocrites are 
not drones,” I ventured to hint. 

“ Not with their tongues,” said Ruth, sig- 
nificantly, “* Whatsoever they bid you o 
serve and do, that observe and do: but do 
ye not after their works: for they say and 
do not.’ Such people are like a copy of 
the Scriptures, on whose margin an infidel 
has drawn unclean and blasphemous pic- 
tures, which pervert the holy words and 
pollute the reader’s mind.” 

So we both returned home, and found 
our fire brightly stirred and reflected in our 
shining teapot, while Phillis stood in cheer- 
ful active attendance. But all the evening, 
as I basked in the blessings God gave me, I 
wondered what would have become of me 
had my sister, Ruth Garrett, been such a 
one as Anne Sanders; and as I contrasted 
myself with Miss Bessie toiling in her neg- 
lected home, I hoped that God does some- 
how make up for those strange differences 
in lot which no human wisdom can under- 
stand or prevent. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHO ARE “ WE”? 


Ruts kept up our acquaintance with 
Miss Bessie Sanders. I noticed that. my 
sister required a great deal of work done in 
our own house, which took the quiet dress- 
maker out of her miserable, haunted abode. 
And in the course of a few weeks the silent 
woman appeared to take heart. Her re- 
served nature had never sought sympathy, 
but when it came, she found it good. Ruth’s 
sympathy was of that sensible sort which 
proud people like. Anne was never named. 
Only Bessie was constantly treated with 
tenderness and respect by every member of 
our household. 

And so spring brightened round our 
home, and with the crocuses and snow- 
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drops, certain -strange gentlemen came to 
Upper Mallowe, and hovered about St. 
Cross, and roused the curiosity of the village 
by their note-books and measuring rods. 
Rumours began to fly about that the church 
would soon be closed for repairs : and ‘in 
due time Mr. Marten announced from the 
communion rails that donations for that pur- 
pose would be thankfully received by him- 
self, or by Mr. Edward Garrett. 

In the course of the following week we 
were startled by a visit from Mr. Herbert 
and Agnes. It was the farmer’s first ap- 
—— in our house, and he had never 

en formally introduced to Ruth, though 
he and she had exchanged greetings when 
the two households met on the way to wor- 
ship. He was not at all a visiting man. 
He was quite at ease among the bluff, feu- 
dal hospitalities of his great farm, with its 
honest oak floors and substantial furniture, 
which did not tremble beneath his huge 
weight and unceremonious movements, but 
he had a respectful deference for his neigh- 
bour’s carpets and chairs, which caused him 
to sit painfully and to tread gingerly in any 
house but his own. Agnes excused the long 
time between her visits, by the plea of se- 
vere colds and general ill health, and I 
noticed that, though the weather was un- 
usually bright and warm for the season, she 
still wore a long fur-trimmed mantle and a 
woollen veil, and held her wraps about her 
like one who feels chilly. She looked very 
fragile and shadowy — reminding me of 
some early flowers in our garden, which 
blossomed on a prematurely sunny day, and 
then shivered and shrank in the pitiless 
rains which followed. Yet she talked more 
than before, the aim of her words being to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as 
her uncle would like to take up. Her 
whole manner towards him was particularly 
attentive and dutiful —something like the 
over-anxious service of a truly loyal sub- 
ject, who yet has involuntary doubts about 
the perfect wisdom of some of his sover- 
eign’s ways. Yet this very deference 
— to perplex and trouble Mr. Her- 

rt. 

“The object of my visit,” the worthy 
farmer presently explained (he could not 
understand a visit without one), “is to pay 
in my subscription for the church repairs. 
I can’t do more at present, but I may be- 
fore it’s all over.” So saying he put a 
folded note upon the table. I expected it 
would be for five pounds, or perhaps ten; 
but even my sanguine nature was agreeably 
startled to find it was for fifty. 

“ But really, Mr. Herbert,” I said, “ when 
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you intended such liberality as this, you 
should have taken it to the rector himself.” 

Our guest laughed and shook his head. 
“J honour the rector, sir,” he answered; 
“though it do-come rather hard when one’s 
‘pastors and masters’ are twenty years 
younger than oneself. I like the rector in 
the pulpit, and, as he is the rector, I would 
rather not differ from him out of it, and 
so I don’t go near him, sir.” 

“ But why should you like Mr. Marten in 
the pulpit, and yet differ from him out of it, 
sir? ” asked Ruth. 

Mr. Herbert laughed his hearty, rollicking 
laugh, and again shook his head with the 
knowing air of a man who can explain more 
than he chooses. ‘Mr. Marten is pastor at 
St. Cross,” he said, “ and I am master at the 
Great Farm, and we’ve each a right to do as 
we please with our own, and we are best 
not to interfere with each others I don’t 
reckon he has done justice to St. Cross — 
till lately ; and he don’t reckon I act fairly 
with my concerns. Neither of us has ever 
given our opinion straight out, but I guess 
we each know what the other thinks. And 
so I keep out of his way.” 

“7 helio Mr. Marten is a truly excellent 
man, and always anxious to do his duty as 
his conscience tells him,” I remarked. 

“ According to my mind, that’s dangerous 
doctrine, sir,” replied Mr. Herbert. “Is 
not our conscience too likely to bid us do 
just what we wish ?” 

“T don’t think so,” I answered; “1 think 
we can generally distinguish between our 
conscience and our will.” 

“‘T think it’s best to put all that on one 
side,” said the farmer, “and just take a 
sound standard of duty, and _ resolutely 
stretch ourselves up to it, even if we crack 
our hearts in the process.” 

“ But by your rule, how are we to select a 
sound standard?” I queried. “ May not our 
wills engage in the choice, and the harsh 
man indulge himself in the belief he aims 
at justice, and the mild man forget justice, 
in the imaginary pursuit of mercy ?” 

“Oh, my ideas don’t take such high 
flights as that,” rejoined Mr. Herbert; “I 
just follow up two or three good old pre- 
cepts, that keep the world in the right place, 
and have no twistings and turnings.” 

“ But everything must turn out of its way 
sometimes, or else crush something beneath 
it,” said Ruth. 

“ Yes, indeed !” exclaimed Agnes. 

Her uncle turned and glanced at her. 
The niece rose from her chair, and picked 
up his gloves, which had fallen to the floor. 
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It seemed as if the animated ejaculation 
must have come from somebody else, she ap- 
peared so utterly submissive. When an 
over hasty driver hears a child’s cry from 
beneath his chariot-wheels, how does he 
look ? Like Mr. Herbert looked then, I 
fancy. 

After a little desultory conversation, our 
visitors rose to go, and then, availing our- 
selves of her uncle’s presence, we claimed 
Agnes’s company for the day. Mr. Herbert 
immediately granted the petition, and the 
girl yielded as if she had no voice in the 
matter. Yet there was no scornful apath 
about Agnes Herbert. One felt no repul- 
sion —only pity. I have heard that some, 
who have passed through terrible physical 
ordeals, have henceforth found the world 
somewhat like a padded and darkened room, 
wherein all sounds were muffled and all 
sights misty. Would you be angry if you 
had to speak twice before such an one heed- 
ed you? kdon’t think so. 

When her uncle was gone, and her bon- 
net and mantle put aside, Agnes returned 
to the parlour, and professed interest in 
some plain woollen knitting with which Rath 
was busy. “ Such nice work, for it can be 
done quite mechanically,” she said. 

“ Nice work for an old woman whose eyes 
are not as good as they were,” rejoined my 
sister, “ but rather dull work for a young 
lady, who should have pretty patterns and 
plans of her own.” 

“ Ah, yes; but I lose myself in a pattern,” 
said Agnes, smiling. 

“ But practice makes perfect, my dear,” 
observed Ruth. 

“T have had plenty of practice,” replied 
Miss Herbert. “ See! I did that in London,” 
— and she displayed a tiny pocket-handker- 
chief with an elaborate embroidered device 
in one corner. 

My sister admired it exceedingly, and in- 
quired if she had worked any more. 

“Q yes,” she answered, “I did a great 
many, but I have only that one.” ; 

“Have you worn them out?” asked 
Ruth, surprised. “Surely you don’t use 
such things for every-day wear ?” 

“ No,” replied Miss Herbert, “ but I only 
kept this one, and I seldom use it.” 

* Why don’t you embroider some more ?” 
inquired my sister. 

She shook her head. 
now,” she answered, a little sadly. 
should only spoil the muslin.” 
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“Tcould not do it 
“ I 


“ Did you leave all your talents in Lon- 
don, Miss Herbert ?” I asked. 

_ laughed. “Perhaps I did, sir,” she 
said, 
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“Do you remember your mother, my | he, might have been far worse had they lived 


dear ?” queried Ruth presently. 

“ No,” she answered ; “ and there is no por- 
trait of her. And yet I fancy I know what 
she was like,” — this very softly. 

“ As your name is the same as your un- 
cle’s, I presume you are his niece by your 
father’s side?” remarked my sister. 

“Yes,” replied Agnes, adding presently, 
“but my father was not at all like my un- 
cle. Not like him in any way. I have 
heard he resembled my grand-mother’s broth- 
er, Richard Carewe.” 

“ Family likenesses often descend in that 
cross fashion,” I observed. 

“ And family characters too,” said Agnes, 
with a shoot of that animation which occa- 
sionally illuminated her languor. 

“We knew something of the Carewes, 
when we were young,” said Ruth, “and I 
hope your father did not resemble your 
great-uncle in his fate ? ” 

“Not exactly. But he was mever what 
the world calls respectable or good,” an- 
swered Agnes, with a hard, satiric touch in 
her voice. 

“ What does his daughter say?” asked 
Ruth, gently. 

“ That he was an angel in a strange dis- 
guise,” she said fervently, adding sorowfully ; 
“ but that is only my opinion, and, of course, 
I loved him.” 

“ Depend upon it, my dear,” said Ruth, 
“the opinion of those who love, is most like 
God’s verdict.” 

es looked up with great pathetic eyes. 
“ My poor father often laughed about re- 
ligious people,” she said, “but he would 
have liked you.” 

“Would he?” queried my sister, with 
just a little quaver in her cheerful voice. 

“ Yes,” said Agnes, quietly, “he fancied 
religious people were selfish, and narrow, 
and even cruel; those whom he had known 
were so, you see.” 


“ Then it was not religion he laughed at, | fires. 


but only its counterfeit,” rejoined Ruth ; 
“still, that was wrong, for it should have 
given him pain rather than amusement.” 

“Tt gave him pain enough,” answered 
Agnes, “ bitter — But it was always 
his way to laugh when he suffered. Oh, 
now, surely he knows all about it, and 
suffers no more!” | 

“God loves him far better than you 
can, little one,” said my sister. “ God knows 
everything, and takes all circumstances into 
consideration. Circumstances don’t make 
a man good or bad, but they try him, and 
God knows exactly the a of the trial, 
and that those who seem much better than 





the same life.” 

There followed a silence, which, at last, I 
broke by asking where Miss Herbert had 
lived when in London. 

“ Oh, in many places,” she replied, with a 
little hesitation ; “ we lived in any neighbour- 
hood which suited my father for the time 
being — in Bloomsbury while he went to the 
British Museum Reading Room, once on 
Tower Hill, often in Soho.” 

“And you were the housekeeper?” 
queried Ruth. 

“Yes, but there is not much housekeep- 
ing needed for two people in lodgings”, 
Agnes answered, laughing. 

“‘ How did you amuse yourself?” I asked. 

“ Oh, I had plenty to do,” she replied, 
bending over Ruth’s knitting —“ my em- 
broidery and a little drawing, and so forth. 
Sometimes I could help papa with his 
manuscripts.” 

“For what did your father write?” I 
2 nes 

gnes coloured, and explained rapidly. 
* Fpl father was wie se Pr. the 
beginning. You see, his family disowned 
him, because he refused to be a clergyman ; 
it being a custom with the Herberts that the 
eldest son should be bred for the farm, and 
the second for the church. Therefore, when 
he went to London, he was so badly off, he 
was glad to work for any one who would 
employ him. He often used to say he got 
into a bad style of literature ; and what was 
worse, he made a name in that style, 
and that cost him all chances of advance- 
ment.” And after this apologetic preamble, 
she added, humbly, “ He wrote long stories 
for the common penny papers. I daresa 
you scarcely know what I mean, for suc 
journals only go into kitchens.” 

“ None the worse, for that matter,” said 
Ruth, promptly. “I’ve seen thirty-shilling 
novels that should only go into kitchen 


“ No, I don’t think my father cared for 
that alone,” continued Agnes, thoughtfully ; 
“only he had to write in a particular way 
for these papers —to cram each story with 
twenty hair-breadth adventures, to make 
his people talk as real people never do, and 
each like —I scarcely know how to express 
myself — but every character like one great 
capital letter, instead of a long word made 
up of many vowels and consonants, each 
modifying the other.” 

“ All the devils very black, and all the 
angels very bright!” said Ruth. 

“Yes, exactly so,” rejoined es, ac- 
efinition. 


cepting my sister's shrewd 
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“ How often he used to say that if he had 
known the end from the beginning, he 
would rather have swept a crossing than 
have rushed into literature merely to earn 
a piece of bread !” 

“ And was he never able to break these 
miserable trammels ?” I inquired. 

“ Never — until— until just before his 
death,” she answered, with a breaking voice ; 
“and then a beautiful little simple tale of 
his came out in a first-class magazine. The 
number containing it was brought to him 
the day he died ; and he read his own story,: 
word for word, and smiled as if it pleased 


him.” And here she broke down, very 
quietly. 

“Did he say anything?” Ruth asked, 
presently. 


“ He put the magazine into my hands,” 
she replied, raising her tearful face, “and 
he oid. ‘ Agnes, that is the only legacy I 
can leave you. I wish I had gone to church 
with you now, my girl. If Lhave strength 
next Sunday, I will go.’ But two hours 
after he was dead.” 

We scarcely spoke again, until Phillis 
brought in our dinner. The afternoon 
— in our usual sleepy, old-folks’ way, 

ut when tea and lamp-light banished our 
drowsiness, we found that in the meantime 
Agnes had made considerable progress with 
Ruth’s knitting. 

When Phillis came to remove our tea 
equipage she announced that Alice M’- 
Callum was in the kitchen. 

“If you are not particularly engaged, sir, 
she has a message from her brother in Lon- 
don,” said Phillis. 

“ Bring her in,” directed my sister; “ and 
I hope she has brought the drawings which 
she promised to show us.” 

Alice came immediately ; her pale face 
freshened by the healthy March breezes. 
Tn one hand she held a folded envelope, and 
in the other, a small, worn portfolio. Miss 
Herbert had resumed Ruth’s knitting, but 
she looked up and smiled and nodded as 
our ex-servant entered. 

Alice had brought good news. A little 
kindness is a very good investment when it 
secures us the first edition of all pleasant 
tidings concerning those we have aided. 
She had brought a sovereign from Ewen as 
his subscription towards the St. Cross re- 
pairs, and she confided to us the history of 
this sovereign. Ewen had sold six little 
sketches at some picture shop in London, 
and the piece of gold was his payment. 

“ And [ hope there are more in that port- 
folio,” said Ruth, “ for I want to see some. 
Take off your bonnet and shawl, child, or 
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you will not feel their benefit when you 
go out again into the cool night air.” ; 

So Alice carried her wrappers to the 
sofa, and then returned to the table in her 
dark, tight dress, with its prim linen coliar 
and cuffs. Agnes Herbert left her seat, 
and helped her to untie the knotted strings 
of her portfolio. When it was opened, she 
withdrew a little, that Ruth might have the 
best view. 

The first which Alice displayed was the 
drawing which her brother had given to 
George Wilmot, a ruined boat on a moonlit 
wharf. It was a simple affair, the paper 
and other materials employed being of the 
very cheapest description. And yet there 
was something in the sketch which many a 
gilt-framed picture lacks. It made me 
think of the lives which at first gladden 
happy households, and yet end in corruption 
and misery on the seething shores of the 
river Thames. It was, somehow, like a 

rayer for such. I wonder if that. was in 

wen’s mnind when he drew it. Very likely 
not. If the soul of an artist or a poet be 
once enlisted in God’s service, I believe his 
brush or his pen becomes the unconscious 
mouthpiece of God’s oracle. Over that 
picture Ruth lingered a long while. 

The next was quite a different scene. A 
sunny, sloping meadow, with a river wind- 
ing in the distance, one or two sleepy sheep 
in the foreground, and a single bird in the 
blue English sky. I knew the scene. It 
was the great field where I had first spoken 
to Ewen M‘Callum. 

“Oh I remember that!” 
Agnes, startled. 

Alice looked up, surprised. 

“ Have you seen it before ?” asked Ruth. 

“ Yes,” she answered, turning to Alice, 
and adding, half-aside, “we chanced to 
come upon your brother whilst he was 
drawing it, and I remember it well, because 
afterwards we took the same subject.” 

Who were “we?” I wondered. Bat 
Alice only smiled, and seemed quite satisfied 
with the explanation, and passed on to 
another picture. 

There were one or two other sketches of 
local scenery, all very beautiful. Then 
Alice produced two more drawings, the mn | 
ones which were mounted on cardboard. 
“ These are a pair,” said she, “ and they are 
only in my charge. The others Ewen gave 
me, but these he asked me to keep for him. 
He did them in London, and brought them 
home on Christmas-day. I think he took 
the subject from some verses which he has 
copied on the back.” 

f took one, and Ruth took the other. 
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Mine represented a poorly furnished cham- 
ber, whose single ornament was an unframed 
portrait on the wall. Before it sat a youn: 
man with a book on his knee, from whic 
he seemed to have just looked up. There 
were traces of laborious work about the 
figure, which showed our artist was a novice 
in this line. Behind the drawing I found 
this verse, written in a close, dark, charac- 
teristic hand : — 





“‘ For like an angel’s had her face 
To his eyes always seemed : 

On waking and on sleeping dreams 
Her beauty ever beamed : 

And the poor orphan boy, alas ! 
Was happiest when he dreamed !” 


Turning to the picture Ruth had taken, 
I found it represented a church porch. The 
door was ajar, and one could see white 
dresses and gay flowers within. Leaving 
the porch was a man, about seven years 
older than the hero of the other scene — 
and Ewen had evidently striven to preserve 
the character of the countenance, through 
the change from early youth to maturity. 
The verses attached were as follows : — 


* He sauntered up the rough hewn steps, 
The doors were open wide, 
And there, — before the altar old, 
At her brave father’s side, 
With some one on her other hand, — 
Stood Lady May, a bride ! 
* * * * * 


“ Ah, why! ah, why ? that question came 
To Falke, without reply, 

As he gazed on the village homes, 
The blue, out-reaching sky, 

The ancient church, the old red house, 
And left them with a sigh.” 


As I read these quotations aloud, Agnes 
whispered to my sister, who responded, 
“ Are they really, my dear ? ” then address- 
ing me, “ Edward, Miss Herbert says those 
verses are taken from a poem which her 
father wrote in his last story.” 

- “Oh, how strange!” said Alice, smiling 
with pleased surprise ; “I wonder if Ewen 
knew it! He never told me.” 

“ What do you think of these two pic- 
tures, brother ?” queried Ruth. 

“ | ama bad art-critic,” I replied. “They 
are very pretty, but, to my mind, scarcely 
as pleasing as the landscapes.” 

“ Their execution is not as good just be- 
cause the aim is higher,” said Agnes 
Herbert, eagerly.“ I think Mr. M‘Callum’s 


skill is scarcely equal to his ambition — as 
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et. But these are the best in the portfolio. 
Look at the two different expressions modi- 
fying the same features!” 

“T believe Ewen has taken his own re- 
flection in the glass for his model,” observed 
Ruth. “The face and the whole figure 
remind me of him.” 

“ George Wilmot insists on the likeness,” 
rejoined ‘Alice, “ but I can’t see it, ma’am” | 
— pondering over the drawing —or, at 
least, a very little. Ewen is much better- 
looking.” 

“Your brother is’ certainly a genius, 
Alice,” I remarked. 

“T always thought so, sir,” she answered, 
very quietly indeed. 

“ Now, speaking confidentially, Alice,” I 
said, “do you think Ewen would prefer 
some artistic occupation to his present office- 
work? Do you think it is a drudgery to 
him?” 

“ Oh no, sir,” she replied, quite frankly ; 
“T am sure he is happy. Indeed, I believe 
he greatly prefers things as they are. At 
Christmas [ heard grandfather and him 
talk about something of the kind, and Ewen 
said the best life for a genius was one which 
kept him at a fair balance with everyday 
life. Those were his own words, sir. And 
he was not speaking of himself.” 

“T am sure he is right,” said Agnes, 
warmly. 

“ Yes, truly,” I responded, “a genius, to 
be above his fellows, must be a good, com- 
mon-place man, and something besides. Is 
he higher than others for having what they 
have not, if he lack something which they 
have ?” 

“ Ah!” said Ruth, “I never blame the 
good old woman who boxed King Alfred’s 
ears because he let the cakes burn, while he 

ndered over his miserable country. Served 
om right!” 

“ But you would not have had him forget 
his country for the cakes,” pleaded Agnes, 
gently. P 

“No; he might have watched them and 
thought of it while he did so. ’Twould have 
been good exercise for his eyes and his mind. 
And I daresay the dame’s punishment did 
him good, and he was the better king for it 
afterwards,” said my sister. 

“ But she need not have been so rough,” 
Agnes remonstrated. 

“ That was the manner of the time,” Ruth 
retorted ; “if she had been a cruel woman 
she would not have given him any more 
cakes, and there would have been an end of 
King Alfred!” : 

* Ah, that is it,” said the other. “I was 
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sure you wouldn’t think it right to spoil 
another’s whole life for one instance of 


folly.” 

At this juncture, Phillis put im her head 
and announced, “ Mrs. Irons ias' come to 
fetch Miss Herbert.” 

«Perhaps you will like to come with us, 
Alice,” said Agnes, as she assisted her in 
putting the pictures into the portfolio. 
“Then you will have the benefit of Mrs. 
Trons’s protection as far as the Farm — the 
loneliest part of your journey.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” answered Alice, 
“T shall be very glad, though I am not at all 
afraid.” 

“Neither am I,” said Agnes; “but we 
may as well save our courage till we need 

“ Now, I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self sufficiently well to come again very 
soon,” said I, shaking hands with Miss Her- 


rt. 

Miss Herbert penitently gave a suitable 
promise. 

“ And give our kindest regards to your 
grandfather,” said Ruth, bidding good-bye 
to Alice; “and when you write to Ewen, 
tell him we wonder why we have no letter 
from him, and we suppose he has found so 
many friends in London that he has quite 
forgotten everybody at Upper Mallowe, ex- 
cept his own family.” 

Alice laughed gaily. 
she said. ‘“ Ewen never will. 
to be troublesome, ma’am.” 

“ Then just tell him my opinion,” retorted 
Ruth, “and then, I think, though he is 
Scotch— by descent—he can scarcely 


“ Ewen has not,” 
But he fears 


852, 
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have sufficient obstinacy and pride to persist 
any longer in his own way.” 

Alice laughed again, and promised to de- 
deliver the message exactly, with an empha- 
sis on the word. She perfectly understood 
my sister. Then they went off. And pres- 
ently, as they crossed the garden, we heard 
their clear voices mingling with the harsher 
metallic tones of the severe upper servant of 
the Great Farm. 

“ Those two girls nearly realize the quaint 
old fictions wherein the maid was as much a 
gentlewoman as the mistress,” I remarked. 

“Ts that such a wonder?” asked Ruth. 

“Ts it a common case ?” I questioned, in 
return. 

“No, but it should be,” she replied : “ and 
it would be, if masters and mistresses had 
a right idea of service.” 

“ What do you think the right idea?” I 
asked. 

“ That man’s whole duty to man is ser- 
vice,” she answered, “and that, therefore, 
everybody is somebody’s servant, and that 
he stands highest who best serves the great- 
est number.” 

“ That lad Ewen is evidently a clever fel- 
low,” ¥ observed, presently. 

“ Yes, indeed, poor boy!” said Ruth. 

And then we sat in silence, and I ‘pon- 
dered over the pictures I had seen, and the 
talk we had held about them. And I won- 
dered if Miss Herbert drew nearly as well 
as Ewen. “ We took the same subject,” she 
said. Who are “we?” Not her uncle, 
surely. No; my mind rejected that sur- 
mise. Who can “we” be? Is it not 
tantalising to hear a riddle, without its 
answer ? 
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From The Spectator, April 25, 


THE AUSTRIAN CONCORDAT, THE EMPER- 
OR, AND THE POPE. 


He must be indeed an extraordinarily 
blasé individual who cannot find the present 
aspect of the Old World sufficiently excit- 
ing to awake his interest. At every point 
Europe teems literally with fermentation. 
There is not a State in it but is felt to be full 
of inflammable materials, — to be impregnat- 
ed with spasmodic elements, — requiring for 
explosion only some conjunction that under 
existing circumstances is visibly but too 
likely to come about. Positively, the at- 
mosphere is thick to the senses with atoms 
of disturbance in every quarter, — so thick 
for once that it is an age since we have been 
able to come across the cheerful phenomena 
of the optimist who still maintains that all is 
blue and serene in the political firmament 
overhead. . Trustfulness in the future has 
long given way to suspense and anxiety, for 
in every direction the horizon is plainly be- 
set with angry weatherbanks. What adds 
to all this uneasiness is that human perspi- 
cacity cannot possibly, at this precise mo- 
ment, forecast the actual course of things. 
All it can do, with some degree of accuracy, 
is to observe the particular character of the 
various angry elements that are being piled 
> Many are easily enough ascertained. 

o difference of opinion can exist as to 
what constitutes the substance of the antag- 
onism between Imperial France and Ger- 
many, any more than as to what is involved 
in the antagonism between the forces of 
Russia and Turkey. But in exact relation 
to the definiteness of antagonism is the defi- 
niteness of the issues they can give rise to. 
What we must be prepared for in these instan- 
ces are wars more or less desperate between 
these forces, if ever they should unfortunate- 
ly come to meet at the point of angry heat; 
but though wars of incalculable magnitude 
and incalculable destructiveness, as waged by 
State against State, and well defined na- 
tionality, against equally well-defined na- 
tionality, yet the mode and scope of their 
operations can be gauged to some degree. 

here is no inherent cause why these shocks 
should be so¢ially as well as politically revo- 
lutionary. There is no reason why these 
should convulse the organization as well as 
the configuration of the communities en- 
gaged. But such a thorough convulsion 
seems quite within the probable compass of 
what lies involved in the play of forces now 
at work in Austria. On the whole Conti- 
nent no State presents a spectacle at all 
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comparable in real interest to that-which is 

resented by what once was the Empire of 
the Hapsburghs, but at this moment is only 
a loose regation of populations diml. 
and vaguely groping their way to social an 
political reconstruction. 

Since the French Revolution, Europe has 
looked on no more momentous and compli- 
cated undertakings than those taken in hand 
by the so till the other day the 
subjects of an empire of renown, but now 
cast adrift to find a new foothold of their own. 
For let it not be fancied that because Fran- 
cis Joseph has been lustily cheered by the 
Hungarians as their King, and has had bon- 
fires lit in his honour by the Viennese in 
their transitory rapture at a slap given to 
the Church to which he was prematurely be- 
lieved to be faithful, therefore, the Empire 
is being cemented. On the contrary, what 
has just happened at Vienna, and is still 
happening in the Royal Palace in Buda, so 
far from proving the feasibility of effecting a 
practical fusion of the old Empire in a new 
and better fashion, must carry conviction to 
every mind not dimmed by sanguine zeal that 
the problems at issue are most difficult of so- 
lution ; at least, unless something very like a 
miraculous change should come over the na- 
ture and intellects of the Hapsburghs. The 
popular element is in the ascendant in the 
two portions of the Austrian Empire. It is 
quite possible that this element may in the 
end lose itself in a reaction, the natural re- 
sult of its own unwise action. But such 
turn of the tide is not Yet at hand, nor are 
there any signs thereof, and before it does 
come, if this should ever be so, the popular 
feeling will have made itself felt with in- 
creasing force on what to the Austrian peo- 
ple is their special bogie, — but to the Haps- 
burghs generally, and to Francis Joseph 
particularly, is an object of worship, an ine- 
radicable article of faith — just as much as 
the divine right of Kings was to a Stuart — 
the Church as a privileged institution. We 
say deliberately that what has just occurred 


and still is occurring on this head conveys — 


the evidence of how hopeless is the task 
which Baron Beust has rashly pledged him- 
self to, the reconstruction of Austria on a 
popular basis, with so thoroughly weak a 
reed to lean on for his chief prop as the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. That much noise 
should have been made abroad about the 
vote adopted in the Austrian Reichsrath for 
so insignificant a measure as the establish- 
ment of a machinery for optional civil regis- 
tration of marriages is not marvellous, when 
we find Vienna cheering itself hoarse at the 
result. It always happens at the opening of 
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great revolutions, that the people begin like 
children by being taken off their legs with 
joy at a trifle. What is significant is that 
this trifle— which some months hence the 
people will no longer think worth considera- 
tion — has already seemed to an august Im- 
perial intellect a matter of such mighty im- 
port, that before assenting thereto he has to 
get the better of a stern internal struggle. 
For that this surely is the case, cannot be 
concealed by any amount of officiotis or offi- 
cial explanation. Francis Joseph has been 
frightened for his soul when called upon to 
give his sovereign sanction to what is but 
the first step in a course of legislative action 
against the Church upon which his people 
are absolutely determined. 

It is somewhat perplexing to discriminate 
between the contradictory statements that 
tumble in upon us in quick succession, as to 
the actual state of the case in the matter of 
a legislative revision of the Concordat. It 
is evident that some powerful parties are 
busily engaged in trying to throw dust of 
their own making in people’s eyes, — the 
dust so raised being composed of studied as- 
surances as to the complete accord be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope,’as to the 
modifications in the Concordat that are req- 
uisite to satisfy the popular desire. The 
most curious‘and elaborate of these attempts 
at blinding the public, is one that has been 
made through the channel of the Journal des 
Débats. In a correspondence from Vienna 
which the editors of that journal introduce 
with an explanatory statement that its 
source must impart special value to the infor- 
mation, we are furnished with detailed data 
as to the happy coalition between the Em- 
peror and the Pope to gratify the popular 
demand. According to this oracular corre- 
spondent the Vatican perfectly recognizes 
the wants of the age, andis ready to meet 
the proposals of the Austrian Government 
in a spirit of surprising liberality. In short, 
we are asked to believe that Baron Beust, 
Francis Joseph. and Pius IX. are pulling 
together cordially and successfully in a re- 
forming co-partnership. This certainly is 
diametrically contrary to all we learn from 
sources we have every reascn to believe in, 
although we think we can quite understand 
the motive that is likely to have suggested 
the dissemination of such incorrect  state- 
ments. Baron Beust is a clever, but a very 
sanguine and in many respects a very reck- 
less statesman. Moreover, he is a Protes- 
tant by birth and education, and as a 
Protestant he approaches the Vatican, con- 
templates its nature, and misunderstands it. 
He has been fooling himself with the notion 
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— and many are the politicians who have 
done the same—that the Pope could be 
amenable to reasonings based on grounds of 
prudence and secular expediency. He ac- 
tually has been pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
notion that the Court of Rome would act as 
a reasonable human creature might be ex- 
pected to act when called on to do so in 
conjunction with one known to be a friend. 
Baron Beust had never realized to himself 
what Lamennais calls the high-principled in- 
gratitude of the Court of Rome to its friends 
—an ingratitude based on the conception 
that whatever it conceded to human friends 
must be so much deducted from the Church. 
It does not seem as if even at this hour he 
had taken in the fullness of this intense stiff- 
neckedness, or he would desist from the 
puerile trick of putting forth rosy coloured 
statements that are quite unfounded, solely 
because his sanguine temperament still be- 
lieves that in the end he will succeed in 
making the impression he wishes. No doubt 
Baron Beust finds himself somewhat in a 
cleft stick, for his plausible self-confidence 
in his own power to persuade the Pope has 
materially tended to hoodwink the slender 
intelligence of the Emperor, who really 
thought he was assured of a Papal license, 
until of a sudden he finds himself brought 
up opposite a sharp monition from the Hol 

Father, and a not less sharp measure of his 
Reichsrath, that calls for his sovereign as- 
sent. As yet no resolution has been actu- 
ally taken, and it would appear that re- 
course is being had to the kind of appeals 
weak minds are naturally disposed to in 
difficult moments. The Emperor is beseech- 
ing the Pope through private channels, and 
seeking to move his heart with piteous cries. 
On the other hand, Baron Beust, who has 
before now had experience of the inefficiency 
or unwillingness of his official agents in 
Rome to speak the sort of language which 
his Protestant nature would have no hesita- 
tion in uttering to the Pope, and who, in 
consequence, has had already to dismiss one 
Ambassador because he would not carry out 
his instructions, seems now about to de- 
spatch — if we are to believe the latest tele- 
gram — Baron Meysenburg to supplement 
the zeal and spirit of Count Crivelli. We 
do not expect that this announced supple- 
mentary embassy will produce much effect 
on the temper of Pius IX. or Antonelli. 
‘* Non possumus” is all the answer that will 
be given, though every diplomatist in the 
service, and even every Archduke in the 
House of Hapsburgh go on their knees be- 
fore the Pope, so that Francis Joseph will 
have to make up his mind either to act in 
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this matter without the Papal sanction, or to 
face the consequences of rejecting the vote 
of the Reichsrath. We do not contemplate 
that he will do this. On this occasion 
Francis Joseph will yield to popular feel- 
ing, for he is too little intelligent to under- 
stand the real situation — the current that 
has set in —and he will believe that the 
concession, in itself insignificant, is all that 
will be demanded of the Crown. But in 
this he is likely soon to find himself much 
mistaken, and then will arise difficulties out 
of his narrow scruples of conscience which it 
is more easy to descry, than to see how they 
are likely to be overcome by so prejudiced 
and narrow-minded a monarch. 


THE NATURALIST IN 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE NATURALIST IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. * 


BritisH Columbia is neither a very in- 
teresting nor a very agreeable country. 
The winters are long and bitterly cold, and 
the snow lies deep for six months out of the 
twelve. The natives subsist principally on 
fish, and are stunted in growth, and inferior 
in type to the meat-eating Indians of Ore- 
gon. Their numbers are estimated at pres- 
ent at 30,000; but they are steadily decreas- 
ing, and retiring before the advance of the 
white man. There is nothing very remark- 
able about the scenery ; there is but little 
big game to attract the sportsman. The 
shortest sketch of the country and its in- 
habitants would be sufficient to satisfy our 
curiosity ; and we are therefore very glad 
that Mr. Lord, a painstaking and zealous 
naturalist, has almost entirely confined 
himself to the special subjects for the sake 
of which he joined the Boundary Commis- 
sion, and has thereby furnished us with two 
volumes at once amusing and instructive. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact in the 
natural history of British Columbia is the 
extraordiuary abundance of fish generally, 
and of salmon particularly. It is no exag- 
geration to say that salmon swarm in such 
numbers that the rivers cannot hold them. 
In June and July every brook, every rivu- 
det, no matter how shallow, is so crammed 
with salmon that from sheer want of room 
they push one another high-and-dry upon 
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the pebbles. “Each, with its head up- 
stream, struggled, fought, and ecuffled for 
precedence. With one’s hands only, or 
more easily by employing a gaff or a crook- 
stick, tons of salmon could have been pro- 
cured by the simple process of hooking 
them out.” Once started on their journey, 
the salmon never turn back. As fast as 
those in front die, fresh arrivals crowd on 
to take their places and share their fate. 
“Tt was a strange and novel sight to see 
three moving lines of fish — the dead and dy- 
ing in the eddies and slackwater along the 
banks the living, breasting the current in the 
centre, blindly pressing on to perish like their 
kindred.” For two months this great sal- 
mon army proceeds on its way up stream, 
furnishing a supply of food without which 
the Indians must perish miserably. The 
winters are too severe for them to venture 
out in search of food, even if there was any 
to be obtained; from being destitute of 
salt, they are unable to cure meat in the 
summer for winter provisions, and hence 
for six months in the year they depend on 
the salmon, which they obtain in such vast 
numbers .in June and July, and preserve 
by drying in the sun. There ‘is little doubt 
that an important and profitable trade 
might be developed on the rene and Co- 
lumbia rivers if salmon in large numbers 
were salted and cured for European con- 
sumption. Providence has favoured the 
Indian with another source of provision for 
the winter, fully as important as the salmon. 
The candle fish supplies him at once with 
light, butter, and oil. When dried and 
perforated with a rush, or strip of cypress 
bark, it can be lighted, and burns steadily 
until ¢onsumed. Strung up and hung for a 
time in the smoke of a wood fire, it is pre- 
served as a fatty morsel to warm him when 
pinched with cold; and by heat and pres- 
sure it is easily converted into liquid oil, 
and druak with avidity. That nothing may 
be wanting, the hollow stalk of the sea 
wrack, which at the root end is expanded 
into a complete flask, makes an admirable 
quart bottle — without any false bottom, 
moreover — and so, when the Indian buries 
himself for long dreary months in his winter 
quarters, neither his larder nor his cellar 
are empty, and he has a lamp to lighten the 
darkness. The steamers have frightened 
away both the candle fish and the Indian 
from their old haunts, and they have both 
retreated to the north of the Columbia river. 
Amongst other inbabitants of the salt and 
fresh waters of these regions, we may notice 
the halibut and the sturgeon, both of which 
attain to an immense size. The bays and 
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inlets along the coast abound in marine 
wonders. ere feasts and fattens the clam, 
a bivalve so gigantic that no oyster knife 
can force an entrance, and only when his 
shell is almost red hot will he be at last con- 
strained to open the doors of his dwelling. 
And there lies in wait the awful octopus, 
a monster of insatiable voracity, of untame- 
able ferocity, of consummate craft, of sleep- 
less vigilance, shrouded amid the forest of 
sea-wrack, and from the touch of whose ter- 
rible arms no living thing escapes. It at- 
tains to an enormous size in those seas, the 
arms being sometimes five feet in length, 
and as thick at the base as a man’s wrist. 
No bather would have a chance if once he 
got within the grasp of such a monster, nor 
could a canoe resist the strength of its pull ; 
but the Indian, who devours the octopus 
with great relish, has all the cunning cre- 
ated by necessity, and takes care that none 
of the eight sucker-dotted arms ever gain a 
hold on his frail bark. 

In glancing at the insects of British Co- 
lumbia we must take especial notice of the 
mosquitos. These extraordinary pests, 
which flourish equally in the coldest and in 
the hottest climates, appear to attain to 
their greatest perfection in the regions be- 
tween the Columbia and Fraser rivers. 
Mr. Lord, who has been well bitten by 
them in every quarter of the globe, must be 
admitted to be an impartial judge, and 
therefore we will give his verdict : — 


If you have never been in British Columbia 
you do not know an, thing about insect perse- 
cution. . . .A wanderer from my boyhood, I 
have met with these pests (mosquitos) in vari- 
ous parts of our globe .. . and I imagined 
that | had endured the maximum of misery 
they were capable of producing. I was mista- 
ken ; all my experience, all my vaunted knowl- 
edge of their numbers, all I had seen and suf- 
fered, was as nothing to what I subsequently 
endured. . .. I can convey no idevof the num- 
bers except by saying they were in dense 
clouds, truly, and not figuratively, a. thick fog 
of mosquitos. Night or day it was just the 
same; the hum of these bloodthirsty tyrants 
was incessant. We ate them, drank them, 
“breathed them; . . . we lighted huge fires, 
fumigated the tents, but all in vain. They 
seemed to be quite happy in a smoke that would 
stifle anything mortal, and they grew thicker 
every day. Human endurance has its limits. A 
man can not stand being eaten alive. It was 
utterly impossible to work . .. our camp 


had to be abandoned ; we were completely van- 
quished and driven away — the ne 
a hundred men stopped by tiny flies. 


of about 
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Only one thing deters mosquitos; that 
is water. After once attaining the winged 
state they will not venture far over water. 
The Indians take advantage of this, and 
during the mosquito season live on the 
lakes, and sleep on platforms supported on 
poles driven into the mud. But if restless 
or troubled with nightmare, the sleeper is 
apt to roll off the platform into the lake. 
When there are no mosquitos there are 
equally unpleasant visitors in the shape of 
sand-flies and breeze-flies. Which of these 
two torturers is the worst it is difficult to 
say, but in each case the lady-fly is the per- 
secutor, her lord living in comparative in- 
dolence. The mouth of the lady sand-fly 
is not a loveable one, being a bundle of 
fearful lancets, the sheath of which forms a 
tube through which the blood is sucked. 
Blood flows from every puncture made by 
these insects, and an idea of their voracity 
may be gleaned from the fact that one of 
Mr. Lord’s best mules was killed by them 
in less than three hours. In two respects 
they are preferable to mosquitos, for they 
object to smoke, and at night they take a 
few hours’ repose. Mosquitos never sleep. 
The breeze-fly is, on the whole, rather 
worse than the sand-fly, being nearly 
ubiquitous and of great power : — 


One barely hears the sound of its clarion 
shrill and hum of its quickly vibrating wings, 
ere one feels a sharp prick, as though a red-hot 
needle had been thrust into the flesh; stab fol- 
lows stab in quick succession, and unless active 
measures of defence be resorted to, the skin 
speedily assumes the form of a sieve. 


Like the mosquito, the breeze-fly is 
averse to water, and deer and wild cattle 
escape from them by plunging into the 
lakes, and immersing their whole bodies, 
nothing being visible but a forest of horns, 
and the tips of their noses, kept above 
water for the purpose of breathing. 

There is one insect whose presence makes 
some amends for the assaults of these miser- 
able bloodsuckers, and to the charms of 
whose music Mr. Lord pays ample homage. 
It has been a fashion to scoff at the Greeks 
for celebrating in deathless verse the song 
of so ata ia an insect as the cicada, and 
to assert that their love for such slender 
music must have been either exaggerated 
or simulated. The Greeks, however, were 
never untrue to nature, and it is pleasant 
to hear how in these latter days an inde- 
pendent observer in the other hemisphere 
confirms their testimony : — 
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There was one sound—song, perhaps, I 
may venture to call it—that was clearer, 
shriller, and more singularly tuneful than any 
other. It never appeared to cease, and it came 
from everywhere — from the tops of the trees, 
from the trembling leaves of the cottonwood, 
from the stunted underbrush, from the flowers, 
the grass, the rocks and boulders, nay, the very 
stream itself seemed vocal with hidden minstrels, 
all chanting the same refrain. 
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An especial feature of the cicada’s song is 
that it increases in intensity when the sun is 
hottest, and, indeed, one of the later Latin 

ts mentions the time when its music is at 
its highest as an alternative expression for 
noon. Mr. Tennyson, with singular inad- 
vertence, speaks in Cnone of the | rng 
per being silent in the grass and of the cic- 
ada sleeping when the noonday quiet holds 
the hill. Without oing back to the 
fountain-head, he might have remembered 
Keats’s lines : — 


When all the birds are faint with the hot 
sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 


mead : 
That is the grasshopper’s. 


But the smallest reference to the Greek 
poets would have shown how intimately the 
song of the cicada is associated with the 
hottest hours of the day. He is called by 
Aristophanes #Aupavig — mad for love of the 
sun; and by Theocritus ai#adiov — scorched 
by the sun. When all things are parched 
with heat, says Alczeus, then from among 
the leaves sounds the song of the sweet 
cicada. His shrill melody is heard in the 
full glow of noontide, and the vertical rays 
of a torrid sun fire him to sing. Over and 
over again we meet with allusions to the 
same peculiarity. Lastly, we may mention 
that cicade are regularly sold for food in the 
markets of South America. They are not 
eaten now, as, according to Athenzus, they 
were eaten at Athens, dvacroudcews yap — 
as a whet to the appetite — but they are 
—_ in the sun, powdered, and made into a 
cake. 


The snakes in British Columbia are few 
in number, and comparatively harmless from 
the severity of the climate. Rattlesnakes 
swarm on the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but they are inert, and very different 
from their formidable brethren in Central 
America. Mr. Lord never saw one attempt 


to spring at a man, a horse, or even a dog; 
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and though he was in the habit of teasing 
and poking them with twigs, he never suc- 
ceeded in provoking them to an attack. 
Possibly failure in this case was more fortu- 
nate than success. The rattle is used 
medicinally in the same way as ergot of rye, 
and is in great demand by the Indian 
women. As to birds, it is noticeable that 
the owl is as much an object of superstitious 
fear as in other parts of the world. The 
barking crow possesses the most remarkable 
polyphonic powers. It can shriek, laugh, 
ell, shout, whistle, scream, and bark, and 
it is peculiarly jealous of any more musical 
songster occupying attention, and is sure to 
resent the injury by an immediate intrusion 
of its own husky voice. Magpies abound, 
and their thievish and even murderous pro- 
nsities seem developed to the utmost. 
They are a sore plague to the traveller, for 
if any of his horses or mules have the least 
abrasion of the skin, the magpies are sure to 
find it out, and swoop down, and with beak 
and claw tear away at the wound. Nor, if 
turned out to graze by himself, would the 
animal stand the slightest chance against his 
persecutors. 

We have left the quadrupeds to the last, 
because large four-footed game is compara- 
tively scarce, and the smaller animals are 
of no particular importance. The true 
Indian dog is nothing more than a tamed or 
partially tamed cayote, or prairie wolf; but 
there is a peculiar breed of white long-haired 
dogs that appears to have been imported 
from Japan; and Mr. Lord is satisfied, from 
this and other circumstances, that the Jap- 
anese visited the coast of North-Western 
America long prior to any other people. 
Traditions exist among the Indians of stran- 
gers having come amongst them long before 
they had seen Europeans ; and, in addition, 
Mr. Lord detected words of indisputable Jap- 
anese origin in the dialects spoken by some of 
the coast tribes. The Columbian skunk is 
as perfect an example of its species as the 
Columbian mosquito. It is a social, agreea- 
ble little animal, but slightly unsavoury : — 


Mix the very worst mud from the Thames 
on @ summer’s day, at low water, with Rim- 
mel’s shop, a gasworks, a rd, and 
knacker’s boiling furnace ; and I wth ventiee 
to assert that the odour produced, even if con- 
centrated by the subtle power of chemistry, 
would be a mild and pleasant perfume, when 
matched against that of the aa a. , 
handkerchief odorised with scent so permanent 
would defy the combined powers of soap, soda, 
and washerwoman to remove the mephitic bou- 
quet, as long as the fubric retained its entirety. 
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The virtue of skunk perfume consists in its 

rmanence. Once acquired it is never 
ost. Whatever a skunk has touched re- 
mains skunky to the end of time. Gloves, 
trap, trousers, any thing that has come in con- 
tact with the Mephitis mephitica, may be 
buried deep. in the earth for weeks, but 
when exhumed, the odour is “s fresh as ever. 
Mr. Lord had as etter addicted to the kill- 
ing of skunks, but for weeks after an en- 
counter he could not bear him to come into 
his presence ; “ the sickening fcetor seemed to 
gain in strength as it exhaled from the dog, 
volatilized by the heat of his body.” Skunks 
have an amiable weakness for warm cloth- 
ing; and if comfortably covered up in rugs 
and furs, a sleeper may very likely be fa- 
voured in the night with a visit from two or 
three, who will run across his bed, and, un- 
like more ethereal visitants, will leave a de- 
cided trace behind. An attempt to escape 
from the skunk might leave the fugitive a 
prey to the mosquitos. The alternative is 
not —— but it is one which is likely 
enough to present itself to any traveller in 
British Columbia. 


From The Spectator, April 25. 
SPIRITUAL POWERS. 


Tue very curious case which has this 
week been brought before the Court of 
Chancery, and which at the moment of our 
writing is undecided, gives a new aspect to 
those spiritualist manifestations that have 
long formed the subject of gossip? Few 
persons have not, some time or other, met 
with a believer in spirit-rapping. Few have 
not heard of the wonders produced by the 
agency of Mr. Home, of the chairs which 
have floated with him in the air, of the sen- 
tences which have been written down by 
unseen hands, and of the music of the 
spheres which has been marked by strange 
violations of the law of harmony. But it is 
a remarkable fact that all these matters 
should involve a legal issue, and that the 

irits, in whom 11,000,000 Americans (a 
thousand times as many as St. Ursula’s vir- 
gins) believe, should be put in Chancery. 
Whatever may be the questions of fact and 
law raised by the pleadings in the case of 
“Lyon v. Home,” we shall of course look 
at the matter from an outside point of view. 
We have no wish to utter an opinion on the 
merits or to throw a doubt on the sincerity 
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and good faith of either party. Whether 
Mrs. Lyon’s version is true, and Mr. Home 
gained an undue influence over her by spir- 
itual manifestations, or Mr. Home’s version 
is true, and Mrs. Lyon transferred 30,000/. 
to him of her own free-will, the story is 
none the less singular, and the moral of it 
none the less certain. 

What seems to be admitted is that Mrs. 
Lyon was left a widow in 1859, being then 
between sixty and seventy years old. Short- 
ly before his death her husband told her 
that they should meet again in seven years, 
and she took this to be a warning that she 
would not survive him longer than that. 
But just when the seven years expired 
she was told that her death was not necessa- 

for the purpose of realizing the predic- 
tion; if she became a spiritualist, her hus- 
band would come to her. This led her to 
communicate with Mr. Home, and either at 
her first interview with him, or at a subse- 
quent one, several messages from her hus- 
band were rapped out to her. After vari- 
ous expressions of love and attachment had 


| passed from the spirit world to the widow, 


directions were given her to receive “ Dan- 
iel,” i. e., Mr. Home, as her son, and to settle 
700/. a year upon him. Mrs. Lyon says the 
message came through Home, and was to 
this effect :— “ Daniel is to be our son; he 
is my son, therefore yours. Do you remem- 
ber before I passed I said a change would 
take place in seven years? That chan 
has taken place.” And then “the table 
kicked up its legs ecstatically,” to show that 
the spiritual husband and father was “ hap+ 
by happy, happy.” It is not stated ‘that 
r. Lyon when alive resernbled Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, of Hazlewood; but his death 
seems to have inspired him with a passion 
for triplets. Before that he had said, “IE 
love, love, love you,” and his love for his 
newly discovered son led him to guard his 
favourite figure three with four noughts to 
its right. Mr. Home says that Mrs. Lyon 
wanted to allow him 1,000/. a year, but that 
on his replying that he did not like the idea, 
she rose, flung her arms round him, and 
kissed him, saying, “It shall be just as you 
like, darling!” What he did like was 30,0001. 
worth of stock, sold out by Mrs. Lyon,.and: 
transferred to him, with deeds confirmi 
the transfer, and settling a further sum: of 
30,000/. upon him, subject to her own life 
interest. According to his account, Mrs, 


Lyon was extremely robust and vigorous, 
both in body and mind. He always ad- 
dressed her as his mother, telling her at the- 
same time that there were plenty of old 
ladies to whom he gave the same name. 
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The suggestions made by both sides as to a 
contemplation of marriage are too disgusting 
to be dwelt upon. We prefer to think that 
the relations between Mr. Home and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyon were of a filial kind, than 
that Mr. Home wished to forestall a subse- 
quent discoverer by making Mrs. Lyon his 
spiritual wife. 

Mr. Home does not deny that the spirits 
had an influence over Mrs. Lyon. All he 
says is that he did not produce it. “ From 
my earliest childhood,” he tells us, “ I have 
been subject to the occasional happening of 
singular physical phenomena in my pres- 
ence, which are most certainly not produced 
by me or by any other person in connec- 
tion with me. I have no control over 
them whatever.” He fully believes in the 
existence of spirits, “ good and bad, which 
can and do,”—that is, we presume, the 
good can and the bad do, — “ manifest their 
presence to us.” Eleven million rational 
Americans hold the same belief. So does 
the Emperor of Russia. Mr. Home is not 
responsible for the grotesque and undigni- 
fied phenomena which are sometimes caused 
by the spirits. He cannot help it if raps 
come to the table the moment Mrs. Lyon 
sits down to it, or if raps attend the cab in 
which he drives to the City for purposes of 
transfer. If he happens to be out walking 
on Sunday, and raps come to his umbrella 
informing him that the air is God’s church 
and birds God’s choristers, that is a matter 
between the spirits and their ruler. In- 
stead of the spirits having placed Mrs. 
Lyon under his influence, they put him 
under her care. She wrote to him in the 
most familiar strain when he was away 
from town, calling him her dearest son 
and her dearest Daniel, and urging him to 
include oysters amongst his articles of diet. 
His contention is, that although the com- 
mand from the spirits came through him 
and was for his benefit, it was perfectly 

nuine, it was in no sense procured by 
Fim, but was voluntarily obeyed by Mrs. 
Lyons, a clear-headed, sensible woman, 
acting with her eyes open. Even if it be 
impossible to satisfy the Court of Chancery 
that there are spirits which exert such an 
influence, the fact that Mrs. Lyon believed 
herself to be obeying their orders, and 
that this belief was wholly independent of 
Mr. Home, might be material to the issue. 
But in this ~~ the burden of proof is 
cast upon Mr. Home. A Court of Equity 





considers that a deed of gift made by any 
person in favour of another, “ especially if 
any confidential or fiduciary relation sub- 


‘serious concerns of life. 
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sists between the parties,” is open to suspi- 
eion, and that proof must be given “of 
the absence of any thing approaching to 
imposition, over-reaching, undue influence, 
or unconscionable advantage.” As Mr. 
Home cannot well subpena the spirits them- 
selves to appear and give evidence, as there 
are no perpetual commissioners in the other 
world before whom affidavits can be sworn, 
and as Vice-Chancellor Giffard’s table is 
not likely to kick up its legs eecstatically in 
cross-examination, the defendant is deprived 
of the help of his most valuable witnesses. 
But for this difficulty, it might be well if 
spirits could be called upon to assist blind 
and ignorant mortals in some of the most 
It is not always 
easy to arrive at truth in courts of justice. 
Witnesses do not know every thing, they 
sometimes will not tell what they do know, 
and they sometimes, when they profess to 
know the most, do not tell the truth about 
it. How useful it would be if a spiritual 
being was present to supply these gaps, and 
to furnish a test for truthfulness. The 
spiritual witness might look into the mind 
of its mortal fellow, and warn the court of 
the approach of perjury. Spiritual detec- 
tives might fly off to corroborate any thing 
said about things and places at a distance, 
and spiritual telegrams would come into the 
hands of counsel, to put them on the scent 
of discrepancies and falsehoods. We might 
even have a jury, de medietate corporis, com- 

ed half of men and half of spirits. Mr. 
ene himself would probably have se- 
lected such a tribunal. 

Till we come to such a state of things, we 
are afraid that the judgment of the world 
will be against all spiritual interference, 
In olden days it was thought necessary to 
guard property against the superstitious 
fears of dying sinners. A man found him- 
self on the point of leaving the world for 
which he had lived, and in which he had 
found all his pleasure. The wealth which 
he had lavished or hoarded could profit 
him no longer. He began to regret that he 
had done nothing for his poorer fellow- 
men, that he had not denied himself 
temporal gratifications, that he had never 
thought of the life which was to follow. 
What was more natural than that he should 
think of doing some good with the remains 
of his fortune, and of earning after his death 
some of those prayers and blessings which 
he had heard were so powerful ? "We need 
not recapitulate the provisions of the Stat- 
utes of Mortmain, or allude to the priestly 
counsel and comfort which smoothed 
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the dying bed of the penitent. The sin- 

lar thing here is that the law has to be 
invoked in favour of a woman who is stat- 
ed to be vigorous and robust in mind and 
body, and who, on being cross-examined, 
showed herself remarkably business-like 
and clear-headed. This woman, not in a 
sudden fit of enthusiasm, not under the 
effect of any bodily duress, not moved b 
any natural feelings of affection or regard, 
not weakened by illness or in fear of death, 
transferred the sum of 30,000/.to a man 
whom she had seen four times, and for 
each of whose visits she had paid a liberal, 
but not a fabulous price. Both parties to 
the transaction agree that there was a 
cause for it, and that this cause was a su- 
perstition infinitely more degrading than 
that which led men to purchase heaven at 
the expense of their children. The spirits 
held out no inducement of any kind to 
make Mrs. Lyon transfer her stock to the 
medium. Her spirit husband was happy 
already, and loved her three times over 
even before she adopted Daniel. We can- 
not see what Mrs. Lyon was to gain by her 
obedience. The spirits, too, might well 
consider before they gave up the valuable 
services of Mr. Home, and helped to ren- 
der him independent. It has been said, 
and with some authority we believe, that 
his powers as a medium left him as soon as 
his name was entered in the books of the 
Bank of England. This, however, is noth- 
ing more than what he himself admits as 
to the irregularity of the spiritual visits. 
“Sometimes I am many months, and once 
I have been a year, without them.” It 
would be ungrateful of them to forsake him 
wholly, after he had obeyed them so impli- 
citly as to accept a fortune from Mrs. Lyon, 
and to instal her among the many old ladies 
whom he addresses as mother. We have 
seen, too, that this is the very time when 
he is most in need of their services. If 
the fortune is taken away from him they 
will have done him no good by procuring 
it for him originally. Like the juggling 
fiends in Macbeth, they will have kept the 
word of promise to the ear and broken it 
to the hope. The case which is being 
tried is to some extent a test of -the reality 
of spiritual manifestations, and will show 
whether the spirits are, as some have 
always held, an imposture, or are possessed 
of such powers as will be recognized by the 
Court of Chancery. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE SPANISH MYSTICS.* 


Mysticism is a phase of religious senti- 
ment, or rather of religious thought — for it 
touches on both the moral and the intellec- 
tual nature of the soul — common to every 
creed which has exercised a real and lasting 
influence on mankind. The severe charac- 
ter of Judaism, with its sharply defined 
outlines of doctrine and temporal promises, 
left less room for it than a belief which 
centres in the Person of an incarnate God. 
Yet the Psalms and the Song of Solomon, 
if we are to attach any weight to the 
interpretations of Christian commentators, 
are deeply tinged with mysticism. Even 
Mahometanism has had its contemplative 
dervishes, and Buddhism reckons its monks 
and eremites by thousands. If there were 
no mystics among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, with the solitary exception of the 
Pythagorean attempt at a kind of monastic 
discipline, it was because to them religion 
was a matter of poetry and art, or a func- 
tion of civil life, rather than a spiritual 
affection or aconviction of the reason. But 
Christianity, which has more profoundly 
influenced and moulded the human mind 
than any other form of faith, true or false, 
has been the great school of mysticism. 
And though Protestantism is commonly 
supposed to represent the subjective, and 
Catholicism the objective, element of belief 
there can be no doubt that the Catholic 
mystics have greatly outnumbered their 
rivals of the Reformed Confessions. The 
Church, indead, often looked with suspicion 
during their lives on the wanderers from 
the beaten track of popular orthodoxy 
whom she honoured after death. There 
have been two great outbursts of mystical 
devotion in her communion (we do not, of 
course, forget that France and Italy have 
also had their schools of mystics) — one 
during the fourteenth century in Germany, : 
preceding the first mutterings of the Refor- 
mation; the other coeval with its early 
triumphs during the sixteenth century, in 
Spain. Tauler and Henry Suso, the lead- 
ing prophets of German mysticism, were 
suspected of heresy in life, though the latter 
has since been “beatified ;” and both are 
claimed by Protestants to this day as their 
natural precursors and allies. Louis of 
Leon was five years in prison; St. Theresa, 
the great heroine of Spanish mysticism, 
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narrowly escaped imprisonment; and St. 
John of the Cross was actually incarcerated 
by the Holy Office at Toledo; yet the last 
two are canonized saints. Nor can there 
be any doubt, as regards the great body of 
either the German or the Spanish mystics, 
of their entire and even passionate loyalty 
to the Romish Church. To inquire why 
Protestantism has proved a less congenial 
soil for the growth of this kind of religious 
earnestness would carry us too far from the 
more immediate subject of the work before 
us. It is obvious, however, to observe that 
an atmosphere of intellectual conflict is 
unfavourable to meditation, while the im- 
plicit acceptance of an unquestioned dogma 
secures at once the leisure and the subject- 
matter for its exercise. The question raised 
in the introduction to the present volume, 
as to the historical origin and significance 
of the galaxy of Spanish mystics who cluster 
round St. Theresa, is capable of more direct 
reply. And it has a literary and national, 
no less than a psychological, interest from 
the fact, very justly insisted upon by M. 
Rousselot, that mysticism is the rea] philoso- 
phy of Spain; she never had any other, 
either in medizval or later times. The 
Jesuit theologians, Suarez and Mariana, 
were great thinkers; but they were more of 
moralists than metaphysicians. And expe- 
rience shows, what might have been antici- 
pated a priori, that the development of 

hilosophical speculation is generally in an 
inverse ratio to the dominating force of 
religious sentiment : — 





Ce n’est pas des travaux de plusieurs géné- 
rations de penscurs, de leurs téméfités, de leurs 
doutes que sortira le mysticisme que nous nous 
proposens d’étudier. Issu de Ja foi, essentielle- 
ment catholique dans ses origines et dans ses 
truits, il ne restera cependant pas en dehors de 
toute conception philosophique, non dans la 
masse, mais chez ses maitres et ses guides. Ce 
ne sont pas des philosophes qui deviennent 
mystiques, ce sont des mystiques qui ne dé- 
daignent pas d’étudier les philosophes : la phi- 
’ losophie n’altére en rien loriginalité ni surtout 
la spontancité de leur inspiration premiere ; elle 
ne crés pas leur mysticisme, elle s’y introduit 
ou s’y adjoint. 


This helps to suggest a general explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of Spanish mysti- 
cism in the sixteenth century ; but a glance 
at the circumstances and previous history 
of the country will lead us to a more exact 
appreciation of it. What admirers call 


the religious spirit, and hostile critics the 
bigotry, of Spain, is the result of a course 
of erate which have gone far to identify 
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patriotism with Catholicism as an integral 
constitutent of the national character. Up 
to the end of the sixth century, Spain was 
Arian, and when converted to Catholic 
Christianity, under King Recared, in 587, 
she espoused and defended her new creed 
with a jealousy and fierceness of affection 
which may be compared to the Protestant 
feeling of our own country in the reign of 
Elizabeth. To be a loyal Spaniard was to 
be a loyal Catholic. Nor was this a mere 
evanescent phase of sentiment. The con- 
stant presence of Moors and Jews, alwa 
at secret or open enmity with their Chris- 
tian fellow-countrymen, kept it alive in all 
its pristine intensity for centuries, till it 
became ingrained into the very life-blood 
of the people. As our author puts it, “ in 
defending her religion, Spain was defending 
herself.” And, accordingly, the clergy be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, the su- 
reme authority in the country. The long 
ine of Councils of Toledo — half synods, 
half parliaments — of which no less than 
fourteen assembled between the third in 
589, when the too famous Filioqgue was 
added to the Nicene Creed, and the six- 
teenth in 693 — concerned themselves with 
uestions of all kinds, from the doctrine of 
the Incarnation to the laws of the realm 
and the succession of the dynasty. The 
King reigned; but the Council generally 
governed, or, to say the least, he only gov- 
erned through it. Moreover, the manifold 
divisions of race, climate, and natural 
temperament in different parts of Spain — 
containing at one time a hundred separate 
States —could only be welded together 
by the bond of a common religious senti- 
ment into national unity. Castilian and 
Andalusian, Catalan and Valencian, Gali- 
cian and Aragonese, with all their va- 
rieties of habit, circumstances, and culture, ' 
became one nation through their devo- 
tion to one faith. And hence the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish Inquisition — 
which was not imposed from without, but a 
spontaneous growth from within —in the 
irteenth century, and the horrible cruel- 
ties of which it was afterwards guilty; bear 
some analogy to the persecution of Roman 
Catholics under Elizabeth, and the penal: 
laws against their religion in Ireland, which, 
till comparatively recent times, disgraced 
our Statute-book. It was the outcome of 
the religious sentiment, taking the shape of 
patriotism and national pride, which had 
quite as much to do formerly with the 
greatness as since with the decadence of 
Spain. 
And if the Inquisition was one expression 
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of the same peculiarities of national charac- 
ter which found another vent in mysticism, 
it also had a direct influence in creating the 
mystical literature of the Reformation period 
by making almost every other kind of liter- 
ature impossible. Cardinal Ximenes at 
the beginning of the century, finding the 
clergy sunk in the grossest ignorance, did 
much, according to his lights, to promote 
intellectual culture, especially by founding 
the University of Alcala, multiplying print- 
ing-presses, and editing the Complutenisan 
Polyglot, which was a decided advance 
on contemporary versions of the Bible, 
though far, of course, behind the standard 
of modern criticism. But he, too, kept a 
strong hand over any heretical tendencies 
of the press. He refused permission for a 
translation of Scripture into the vernacu- 
lar, maintaining that it ought to be confined 
to the three languages inscribed on the 
Title of the Cross; he burnt a valuable col- 
lection of Arabic works variously reckoned 
at 5,000, 80,000, and 1,500,000 volumes, 
and strenuously supported the Holy Office. 
By the rules of that office, no work could 
appear without special authorization ; and 
the author, printer, seller, and reader of 
unlicensed books were alike liable to confis- 
cation of their goods, excommunication, and 
even death. The noblest literature must 
wither under such a system; and a country 
which had none, or next to none, except 
romances, mystery plays, and Lives of 
Saints, was not likely to take a new start 
in producing one. The Spaniards had 
never been a speculative people; and phi- 
losophy was, of course, next to heterodox 
theology, the most dangerous subject to 
meddle with, when error, or suspected 
error, might bring the delinquent to the 
stake. Nor does the philosophy of the 
Spanish Arabs appear to have excited any 
appreciable influence over their Christian 
fellow-citizens. They borrowed much from 
the Arabs in manners, language, dress, 
architecture, and mentab deportment — if 
the expression may be allowed — but very 
little of positive opinion or modes of 
thought, and still less from the Jews. Nor 
do the writings of the German mystics of 
the fourteenth century seem to have been 
known in Spain. Their mystical literature 
was a native product of the soil, fostered 
by the peculiarities of their history and 
national temperament, and brought to the 
surface by the backwater of the great cur- 
rent of the Renaissance and Reformation 
movments then sweeping over Europe. 
Neither of these movements had much direct 
influence in Spain. What little there was 
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of Protestant aspirations was promptly and 
completely stamped out by the Inquisition, 
as an offence equally against Church and 
State. One safety-valve alone was left 
open to the higher moral and _ intellectual 
lite of the people —though even that, as 
we have seen, was not free from danger — 
and those who in France or Germany 
might have become heresiarchs, in Spain 
became mystics. It was their way of 
fighting Protestantism with its own weapons 
of subjective faith. It is also true, as M. 
Rousselot observes, that, at an epoch of 
moral and religious revolution, those who 
shrink from the agony of doubt and the 
strife of tongues are naturally impelled to 
take refuge in the hidden depths of an 
inner world of belief and contemplative 
fervor, where yagi A cannot penetrate. 
The religious idea, unable to expand freely 
without, is thrown in upon itself, and takes 
the shape: of mysticism. The romance lit- 
erature of Spain, which idealized chivalry 
as the mystics idealized religion, contrib- 
uted something to the same result. St. 
Theresa had been passionately fond of it in 
her youth, and “ Amadis of Gaul” was the 
favorite study of Ignatius Loyola at the 
beginning of the long illness which fixed 
his new vocation. It was no violent transi- 
tion to pass from such works to the Autos 
Sacramentales of the poets or the Lives of 
the Saints. Some of the mystics, as Louis 
of Leon, were themselves no mean poets; 
and their influence again re-acted on con- 
temporary poetry, and even on art. Lopez 
de Vega, Calderon, and Murillo were their 
natural interpreters to the outer world. 
And it is an observable feature of the 
Spanish mystics that nearly all of them 
wrote in their own language — which they 
did much to mould and perfect — and thus 
appealed, not to a select few, but. to the 
great mass of their fellow-countrymen. 
Their piety was essentially of the Western, 
not of the Eastern, type, and did not with- 
draw them from the ministry of religion or 
the duties of active life. They wished to 
purify society, not to leave it and found a 
new Thebaid. And their writings differ 
from those of the French mystics of the 
next century, and the medizval mystics of 
Italy, in having a more practical scope, and 
yw: less (partly through the pressure of 
the Inquisition) with philosophical or theo- 
logical speculation. On the other hand, 
they have more in common with the Ger- 
man mystics of the fourteenth century ; 
both movements were of national and spon- 
taneous growth, and had no contact with 
scholasticism; the latter, indeed, was a re- 
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action against it. But even then the Ger- 
man writers, Eckhart especially, betrayed 
unconscious germs of that pantheism which 
blossomed more fully two centuries- after- 
ward in the system of the Protestant Jacob 
Bohme, and later again in the Hegelian 
school of our own day. Of this, the Span- 
ish mystics show no trace. 

We have purposely dwelt on the general 
characteristics and origin of Spanish mysti- 
cism rather than on the individual writers 
whose lives and works are examined in de- 
tail by M. Rousselot. Fora fuller account 
of them, those who are interested in the 
subject may be referred to his pages. St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross are the 
best known of the group. The former is 
one of the very few Roman Catholic devo- 
tional authors who have attained a certain 
again beyond their own communion. 

e complete works of St. John of the 
Cross were published four years ago in an 
English translation, with a preface by Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, and were noticed at the time 
in our columns. The cardinal directs at- 
tention to that practical and common-sense 
feature of their teaching to which reference 
has been made already. It was, or was cer- 
tainly intended to be, the mysticism of com- 
mon life, and not exclusively of the cloister. 
And it is very observable that all authentic 
portraits of St. Theresa represent her, not 
as she has been idealized in fancy pictures 
into a swooning hysterical visionary, but 
with firmly set, almost masculine, features, 
and an unmistakable look of resolution and 
strong sense. Both she and her friend and 
disciple, St. John of the Cross, led lives of 
incessant activity. In another respect, the 
cardinal’s estimate of them throws light on 
some remarks of M. Rousselot’s when he 
insists on the minute familiarity of these 
writers with Scripture, and their habitual 
use of it in their devotional systems. This 
was clearly due, in great measure, to the im- 
pa given to biblical studies by Ximenes. 
f one result was to produce in his own Uni- 
versity of Alcala a few Protestant writers, 
who were speedily obliged to quit their na- 
tive soil, “‘ deadly to every non-Catholic doc- 
trine,” a more prominent effect was seen in 
the scriptural Seas of the writings of the 
mystics. Into the metaphysical and psycho- 
logical questions necessarily involved in the 
subject, as a whole, we have no space to en- 
ter here. ~It may suffice to recall the words 
of the late Sir J. Stephen, in his biography 
of St. Francis Xavier, which few thoughtful 
readers would care to dispute, that “ what- 
ever may be thought of these voices from 
within, it is at least clear that nothing mag- 
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nificent or sublime has ever yet proceeded 
from those who have listened only to the 
voices from without.” 


From The Athenzum, 
MARYLAND AND LORD BALTIMORE. 


Terra Marie; or, Threads of Maryland 
Colonial History. By Edward D. Neil. 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.) 


MARYLAND is the least lettered of all the 
United States, and she has heretofore done 
little towards collecting the materials of her 
story. 

At first sight, such a fact seems rather 
odd ; for, although truth compels us to say 
that Maryland is the least lettered of all the 
States, such a saying will be a great surprise 
to the belles and beaux of Baltimore. For 
Baltimore is a city of high pretensions; a 
city of song, of war, of patriotism; apt to 
troll out much poetic passion, to clothe itself 
in steel, to apostrophize the gods, and dash 
away Northern scum, under the influence 
of wax-lights and champagne. Maryland is 
rich, not only in chivalry, but in contradic- 
tions. 

Baltimore, her bright little capital — with 
its aristocratic surface cut in two parts by 
the plebeian Jones’s Falls —is called the 
City of Monuments, from the presence in its 
streets of three or four severities in stone, 
which seem to have wandered away, in a 
state of ghostly fitfulness, from some neigh- 
bouring Kensal Green or Pére La Chaise. 
No guest of a week in that gay and s 
kling town will think of it mainly as the place 
where he saw the Armistead sculpture and 
the Washington column. Baltimore will 
live in his mind as a city of lovely girls, of 
passionate song, agd of perfect terrapin. It 
will keep its place, when things of higher 
interest may have passed away, by the col- 
our of its streets, by the dash of its people, 
by the heat of its pavement, by the frolic of 
its quays. Other cities of the Union have 
their charm. Boston is very massive, Rich- 
mond is very picturesque. New York 


abounds in riches, Chicago in enterprise, 


New Orleans in wickedness. St. Louis is 
fervid, Philadelphia nobly built ; but Balti- 
more has a charm beyond nearly all cities in 
America, which many a visitor has felt with- 
out being able to describe. The streets are 
very sunny, the citizens very gay. But 
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these things may be seen elsewhere, in 
places of which you do not feel the instant 
charm. Perhaps the secret lies in a certain 
combination of brightness and thoughtless- 
ness in the city and the people, which is 
rather Sicilian than American. New York 
and New Orleans are far more dissipated 
cities than Baltimore; yet for a kind of 
decorous excess in the ways of vice — for 
dancing and dicing, for driving and drinking, 
for all the delights which are supposed to 
hang about wine, woman, and song — this 
city on the Chesapeake bears away the bell. 

our true Marylander is a jovial, hospita- 
ble, frank, illogical, and impulsive fellow ; 
liable, in times of excitement, to much patri- 
otic fever, which he is apt to catch when sit- 
ting at dinner-tables and standing in front 
of pianofortes. When this fever is on him, 
he is wildly picturesque, and not quite harm- 
less. But his fits of savage defiance com- 
monly pass off in words. ‘Happily for man- 
kind, when the disease is at its worst, he can 
sit and sing himself away,— the freedom 
upon which he most of all piques himself 
being his right of song. 

The contradictions of Maryland begin 
with its name. Maryland is called after a 
queen whose name was not Mary. Indeed, 
we have met with persons, who would not 
like to have been called country gentlemen, 
who fancied that Catholic Maryland was 
called after Queen Mary, just as Protestant 
Virginia was called after Queen Bess. Our 
readers, of course, are well aware that 
Maryland was called after Henrietta, consort 
of Charles the First —“ and thereby hangs 
a tale.” When the heroic daughter of 
Henri the Great came into England, nobody 
could pronounce her French name of Hen- 
riette Marie; and even her husband pre- 
ferred to call her by the English form of Mary. 
Henriette herself never adopted this change. 
To the last, she signed her letters in the fem- 
inine form of her father’s name; but the 
common people only knew her as Mary, and 
the likeness of her ordinary name to that of 
the “ bloody ” queen was one element of 
suspicion against her in the troubled: times 
through which she had to pass. But for this 
vulear obstacle, the fair country on Chesa- 
peake Bay would have been called Henrietta 

and ; in which case, a softly-sounding word 
would have been lost to the fair and lively 
patriots of Baltimore. 


Henrietta Land, my Henrietta Land! 


ple open to the intoxication of sweet gounds. 


Lord Baltimore, who founded the c 
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would hardly have roused the pulses ‘¢ peo- 
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Maryland, was a convert to the Roman 
Church. His first design in putting money 
out to interest as a planter was to do 
to his soul, while securing a fine estate to his 
family ; but he was not always quite so 
steadily bent on carrying out his principles 
as he seemed to be on filling his kets. 
In fact, George Calvert, the Yorkshire lad, 
who learned his first lessons in taking care 
of his own fortunes from Sir Robert Cecil, 
was not the kind of man to make sacrifices, 
even for a religion in which he believed. 
It is more than doubtful whether George 
Calvert believed in the mass and the pope. 
In this world, there was only one person in 
whom he had perfect confidence ; and that 
was — himself. It was said of him, as of 
many a better man, that he could net 
afford a conscience. He was poor, and not 
proud. He married young, and had a house- 
ful of boys and girls; no less than ten of 
them in all. Other children he also had to 
rovide for ; born to him in love, but not in 
aw. Altogether, he was not in a position 
to be choice in his ways of life; and there 
is only too much reason to infer that he sac- 
rificed his first religion to what he fancied 
was going to be his interest. 

No man in that age, not even his master, 
Cecil, was more keenly alive to the advan- 
tages which may come toa clever fellow from 
standing by the winning party, and carry- 
ing his assistance to the stronger side. In 
his early time, George Calvert led a hard 
and hopeless kind of life. His father, 
Leonard Calvert, was a Yorkshire squire, 
of no large means. He did “ not belong to 
the nobility of England,” says Mr. Neill, 
who has written for the Maryland market 
a detailed account of the State founder. 
Mr. Neill appears to have rather vague 
notions about the English peerage. e 
fear he will be rather shocked to find that 
the Yorkshire squire had just as much to do 
with the English nobility as his son George. 
Calvert was in due time made an Irish bar- 
on; a very different thing from being made 
an English peer. The fine points of our 
usages in these matters of dignity are near- 
ly always lost upon those who are not to 
tle manner born. The difference between 
English knighthood and Hanoverian knight- 
hood used to puzzle foreigners completely ; 
and King William’s pleasant way of rub- 
bing his palms, and chuckling over his-own 
adroitness in. putting a fellow off with the 
Hanoverian article, could not be made in- 
telligible to a stranger. The title was the 
same, and a knight is a knight all the world 
over. Yet every man who was fobbed off 
with the foreign article felt the indignity in 
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his heart of hearts* But the difference 
between a Hanoverian and an English 
knighthood was not half so striking as that 
between an English peerage and an Irish 
barony. One is a power, the other is but a 
name. An English baron sits in the House 
of Lords; and a large fraction of the gov- 
erning might of this great empire passes 
into his hands. The Irish baron gets noth- 
ing with his title, except the social courte- 
sies. In fact, his title is an incumbrance ; 
for, while it gives him no right to sit in the 
House of Lords, it prevents him from sitting 
for any Irish constituency in the House of 
Commons. The dignity is a disqualification. 
Hence, an Irish peerage, when it stands 
alone, is rather a joke with us, who are fond 
of realities, and have very little of the 
Siamese reverence for rulers who do not 
rule. Now, George Calvert, who lived to 
ey the Roman Catholic colony of Mary- 
and, was made Baron Baltimore in the 

erage of Ireland; and no man of the 
amily has ever become a member of the 
English nobility. This is the simple truth ; 
and we shall be sorry if it offend the good 
at of Baltimore, who pique themselves 
on having been planted by a lord, while 
the neighbouring States were planted b 
commoners, like “Walter Raleigh and Wil- 
liam Penn. Calvert was only an Irish 
lord. 

For many years after his arrival in Lon- 
don, with a keen appetite and an empty 

ket, the smart Yorkshire lad pined in a 
Back room of Sir Robert Cecil’s office — 
‘doing the humblest drudgery of a clerk ; 
looking after farm accounts, seeing to the 
bailiffs, and making himself generally use- 
ful. He had one great advantage for such 
work, — he wrote a hand which a child 
could read. Only those who have been 
condemned to read a good deal of the cor- 
respondence of Bacon’s contemporaries can 
tell how far the possession of this happy 
gift might go towards making a man’s for- 
tune. Only three or four men had it; and 
they all became Secretaries of State, and 
nearly all of them peers. This was Dudley 
Carleton’s chief merit, just as it was George 
Calvert’s merit. Yet Calvert remained an 
obscure clerk in Cecil’s office for nearly a 
dozen years, and only emerged from his ob- 
scurity when his masterdied. Two circum- 
stances helped him. In his old age, Cecil 
had few friends, and no confidants of his 
own rank. in life. He made his clerk one 
of his executors; and Calvert’s duties in 
this office made him a man of consequence. 
In the next place, King James, alarmed at 
the idea of giving his great minister a suc- 
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cessor, resolved that he would not appoint 
another Chief Secretary of State. . In fact, 
James knew that his secretary had been 
the real governing power; that he had 
received presents and bribes from all the 
foreign kings and princes; and he wished 
to keep both the power and the profit of 
wer in his own hands. He said he would, 
in future, be his own Secretary of State. 
Very wisely he kept on some of Cecil's 
penmen ; among others, the shrewd York- 
shire gentleman, who wrote Italian and 
Spanish as well as Latin and French. In 
fact, if not yet in name, Calvert became 
one of James’s foreign secretaries ; and, 
in the course of six or seven years of humble 
drudgery in this new office, he became Sir 
George, and nominal Secretary of State. ” 

In this position, he attached himself’ to 
every one who was rising in the world, — to 
Somerset, to Bacon, to Buckingham; but 
not so closely as to involve himself in their 
troubles. His policy was to rise slowly and 
safely; never to provoke envy and ill- 
will by his sudden airs of greatness ; to run 
easily with the tide; and get himself on 
high and dry ground before the moment of 
its ebb. 

The great business of Calvert’s official 
life was the negotiation for a Spanish 
match ; and the change in his religion was 
closely connected with that event. Calvert 
fully believed that an Infanta would come 
to London as future queen, and that through 
her influence England would be brought 
under the control of Rome. He therefore 
made his peace at an early day. He 
played for a great stake; he played with 
skill, patience, foresight ; and if events had 
come about as he expected, Calvert would 
have been the most powerful man in Eng- 
land. Instead of a poor Irish barony, and 
a grant of wild land in the New World, he 
would have been able to ask and obtain 
such favours as had crowned the handsome 
George Villiers. And the events on which 
he reckoned were not so wildly improbable 
as they may now appear. It is certain that 
half the people of England were still 
Catholic at heart. The higher classes, it is 
true, were mainly Protestant ; but men like 
Calvert fancied that these higher classes 
would follow the fashions set by the court; 
and that a lovely Spanish lady would draw 
the whole world behind her to the mass. 
Every thing seemed to favour this idea. A 
great many worldly-wise people were get- 
ting themselves reconciled. The faith of 
James was of doubtful orthodoxy. His 
queen had been reconciled with Rome. He 
wanted a Catholic wife for his son; and he 
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was ready to stipulate that his grandchildren | 


should be tau 
More than h 

ted of ish practices. 
would be likely to 
Catholic queen? It required Naseby and 
Dunbar to answer that question. 

At the time when Calvert avowed him- 
self a convert, he had every thing to gain at 
court by his declaration. 
then set strongly towards Rome; and if 
the common people growled and threatened, 
no one supposed that their distant murmurs 
could either make or mar the fortunes of 
a Secretary of State. If, by his arts, Cal- 
vert could sensibly aid in bringing the 

roject of a Spanish match to a happy end, 
e might ask for any reasonable reward in 
his sovereign’s gift. — 

In the meanwhile, he had a great match 
of his own in view, —an alliance between 
his son Cecilius and Lady Ann, daughter 


ht by Jesuits and priests. 


of Lord Arundel, the proudest and staunch- 


est of Catholic peers. For such an alliance, 
the Calverts were only too glad to make 
sacrifices ; and the marriage of Cecilius 
and Lady Ann was not solemnized until 
all the Calvert family had been brought 
into the fold of Rome. 

Sir George was not hard to persuade. 
Indeed, nothing was more easy to him than 
to sacrifice an opinion and a sentiment 
when it became his plain interest to give 
such proofs of his devotion. What he 
practised he also taught. One of his York- 


shire friends was Wentworth, afterwards so’ 


famous as the Earl of Strafford. In those 
days, Wentworth was a liberal, much op- 
posed to court intrigues. When the king 
attempted to levy money under privy 
seals, Wentworth resisted stoutly; on 
which Calvert wrote to warn his old friend 

inst the dangers into which he was run- 
ning for a mere trumpery sum of money: 
—“I have been here now some two or 
three months,” he said in a letter to his old 
Yorkshire friend and neighbour, “ a specta- 
tor upon this great scene of State, where I 
have no part to play; but you have, for 
which your friends are sorry. It is your 
enemies that bring you on the stage when 
they have a hope to see you act your own 
notable harm; and therefore keep yourself 
off, I beseech you, et redimas te quam queas 
minimo. Furnish not your enemies with 


matter of triumph, when, without detri- 
ment either to your honour or conscience, 
you may give them the foil ‘if you will; 
and remember the old tale of the rain that 
fell upon all the world except two who kept 
themselves in a cellar, and how sorry they 


ely to oppose the coming | 
once 


The tide had’ 
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‘ 
were afterward for theff providence.” Cal- 
vert never thought of men resisting such 


his privy council was sus-| demands as the king was then making, on 
™ Who, then, | principle. It was to him ; 


, then and always, 
a question of so much money. More than 
he wrote to Wentworth on the 
subject; and it is likely enough that the 
shrewd, practical advice of Calvert had 
some share in that conversion of Wentworth 
to the king’s views which ended in his vi- 
olent death. At first, the great Yorkshire 
gentleman was slow to take these hints. 
On the point of departure for Newfound- 
land, Calvert wrote again to Wentworth in 
the same strain of grovelling prudence :— 
“T should say much more to you were you 
here, which is not fit for paper; but never 
put off the matter of your appearance here, 
for God’s sake; but send your money into 
the collector’s without more ado.” 

The failure of Prince Charles's romantic 
journey to Madrid was the ruin of Calvert’s 

eater hopes. On the prince’s return, 

alvert found his own position at court 
much weakened ; and, fearing that the seals 
of his office would be taken from him by 
the king, he began to look about him for a 
buyer. Strange to say, he found a man 
willing to buy ; and then he obtained Buck- 
ingham’s leave to sell. Sir Albert Morton 
was the lucky man; and the price agreed 
upon between the hucksters for the transfer 
of this great public office was 6,000/, and an 
Irish barony. It was clearly understood at 
court that the Irish barony was to be either 
kept or sold at Calvert’s own option. For 
some time, it was understood to be on sale, 
but no one tempted the holder by a suffi- 
cient bid; and at:length Sir George deter- 
mined to keep the lordship for himself. 

It is a very sad story; but then it is the 
truth; and in this rather dirty way the 
a of Maryland came to be planted by a 
ord. 

Calvert had got from the king a grant of 
land in the bleak north, which he tried to set- 
tle, and could not. He then took advantage 
of his position at court to rob the Virginia 
Company of some of their best lands on the 
Chesapeake; for a new Catholic princess 
had come into England from Paris ; and 
men of Calvert’s new persuasion were ex- 
tremel werful in the ante-chambers of 
Whitehall. By rather foul’play, he got a 
grant of the land; and Charles himself in- 
serted in his patent the name of Terra 
Marie, which the colonists turned into 
English 4s Maryland. Calvert did not live 
to settle the country thus given to him; but 
the colony throve apace: and King Charles 
at least lived long enough to hear that the 
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colony planted by a nobleman, and named 
by himself, was the very first colony in 
_America to turn against him in the day of 
his distress. 

The story of Maryland is not altogether 
a pleasant to relate; but readers who 
care for detail in such things er 
consult the little volume by Mr. Niell. 


From The Congregationalist. 
REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


The meagre reports of public rumor, so unsatisfy- 
ing to those deeply interested in this great and good 
man, have elicited the following facts from his own 
pen. F. D, H. 


_“T am forbidden to write, and I am now 
writing this with my eyes closed, by the aid 
of a machine,—the same which Mr. 
Prescott used, in writing his histories. .. . 
Even this I do at some peril of blindness. 
My general health is perfect. As perfect as 
it could be, at my time of life — now in my 
seventieth year. I am able to do as much 
work as ever without fatigue. My only diffi- 
culty is with my eyes, and there the difficul- 
ty is a serious and alarming one. 

I am threatened with blindness, and am 
commanded not to read or write or preach, 
or think. 

I was very well all last winter, did all my 
ordinary work, and the extra work of my 
Lectures (Evidences of Christianity) and 
was using my eyes very moderately and 
quite comfortably, until August, when 
suddenly and unexpectedly, alarming sym 
toms, consisting of flashes of light appeared ; 
and I thought it necessary to consult my 
physicians. I did so, and was commanded 
to stop at once, on penalty of total blindness. 
I therefore resigned my pastoral office.” 

Then follow facts of which the public are 
already informed. At a much later date, 
April 21, 1868, he again writes : 

“TI am not, as yet, afflicted with total 
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blindness, and I still hope that I may be saved 
from that great calamity, though there are 
alarming indications, increasing rather than 
diminishing, that if I live much longer, I 
shall be ; and that I may end my course, as 
not a few do—as a blind old man. Per- 
haps it will make the exceeding splendor of 
heaven, if I am permitted to buhold it, more 
glorious to my view. 

My son, as I told you, reads to me, but 
that leaves many hours heavy and unoccu- 
ied. I have, however, much to interest me 
in my garden (Eden’s Bank — his summer 
home). Now that I have not any thing to 
employ myself about, I am endeavoring to’ 
put my grounds in a better and more taste- 
ful order than they have been heretofore. 
At least a very innocent employment and a 
means of grace. Why not? A man ought 
to be the better for seeing the works of God 
all around him, and by seeing those works 
developed under the operation of his own 

hands. 

Those who have seen “ Eden’s Bank ” 
can scarcely conceive it possible. No man 
can make a flower bloom, but one may be 
an instrument of causing one to bloom, 
where otherwise there would be none, and 
thus bring out, so to speak, a new manifesta- 
tion of the power, the skill, and the goodness 
of God. 

When I received your letter I had just 
returned from a “ residence ” in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, where I had gone to secure 
a copyright of my Notes on the Psalms, in 
England. I had ample opportunity to 
understand the capabilities of that climate 
in regard to temperature, for they all said, 
that this has been the coldest winter that 
had ever been known in Canada. 

The first volume of this work has been 
published in London, and will be issued with 
all convenient despatch in this country. 
This completes my work on the Bible,—a 
work which has occupied my leisure hours 
for forty years — which has been to me an 
unfailing source of enjoyment, and which 
has met with a degree of success which I 
never expected or hoped for. The mere re- 
sult of Sovereign goodness and grace.” 





